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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  Council 
of  the University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

A  STUDY  OF  CONTEMPORARY  LEADERSHIP  MODELS 
IN  CPA  FIRM  AUDIT  TEAMS 


By 

MANSON  PETER  DILLAWAY 
DECEMBER  1980 

Chairman:   Gary  L.  Holstrum 
Major  Department:   Accounting 

The  applicability  of  certain  behavioral  and  situational 
leadership  studies  models  was  tested  using  audit  teams  from 
a  national  CPA  firm  engaged  in  field  work. 

Leader  behavior  predictor  variables  were  measured  using 
an  adaptation  of  the  Fox  Modified  Leader  Behavior  Description 
Questionnaire.   They  included    Consideration,  Initiating 
Structure,  Consultative-Participative  Decision-Making,  Work 
Facilitation,  Decisiveness,  Goal  Emphasis,  Leader  Support, 
and  Management  of  Rewards  and  Punishment.   Situational  char- 
acteristics m.easured  among  team  subordinate  m.embers  included 
Pressure,  Task  Certainty,  Need  for  Information,  Organiza- 
tional Independence,  and  Intrinsic  Job  Satisfaction.   Global 
assessments  were  obtained  for  team  uerformance  from 


supervisors  and  for  job  satisfaction  fron,  members.   Addlti 
ally,  a  measure  of  subordinate  dissatisfaction  was  obtained 
by  using  the  shortfall  between  the  expected  leader  behavior 
and  actual  leader  behavior  Item  scores  on  each  Individual 
tea.  .ember's  Fox  Modified  Leader  Behavior  Description  Oues- 
tionnaire.   Each  team  leader  completed  the  32-ltem  Fox  Least 
Preferred  Coworker  (LPC)  Instrument. 

Consideration.  Leader  Support,  Work  Facilitation,  and 
Decisiveness  showed  a  significant  negative  correlation  with 
Dissatisfaction.  Work  Facilitation  correlated  positively  with 
Performance.   Significant  negative  correlations  were  found 
between  LPC  and  Performance  when  leader  member  relations  were 
moderately  poor  (Octant  VII).   A  factor  analysis  of  the  Fox 
Modified  Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  results 
yielded  a  three-factor  solution.   None  of  the  derived  factors 
approximated  any  of  the  predictor  variables  previously 


on- 


measured. 


Based  upon  the  results  of  this  study,  none  of  the  models 
tested  appeared  to  be  notably  applicable  for  predicting  out- 
comes m  ter.s  of  audit  team  satisfaction  and  performance. 
It  was  also  concluded  that  situational  factors  may  exert  e 
stronger  Influence  on  audit  teams  than  on  more  homogeneous 
groups  engaged  in  less  complex  tasks. 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  AUDIT  TEAM  AND  ITS  ENVIRONMENT 

The  Audit 
Such  diverse  services  are  performed  by  certified  public 
accountants  in  both  the  private  and  public  economic  sectors 
of  the  United  States  that  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  bound- 
ary around  those  areas  of  public  accounting  which  are  to  be 
considered  in  this  study.  The  primary  service  performed  by 
CPAs  is  discussed  in  the  following: 

The   objective  of  the  ordinary  examination  of  financial 
statements  by  the  independent  auditor  is  the  expression 
of  an  opinion  on  the  fairness  with  which  they  present 
financial  position,  results  of  operations,  and  changes 
in  financial  position  in  conform.ity  with  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles.  [AICPA  SAS  No.  1,  1973, 
p.  1]. 

This  examination  of  financial  statements  will  subsequently 
be  referred  to  as  an  audit . 

The  primary  role  of  auditing  has  been  described  as  "to 
improve  the  usefulness  of  decision-making  information"  [PM 
&  M,  1976,  p.  2],  and  the  fundamental  type  of  decision -mak- 
ing which  auditing  facilitates  is  the  allocation  of  scarce 
resources  in  a  society.   This  role  is  not  restricted  by  type 
of  economic  system  or  organizational  structure,  since  infor- 
mation that  is  improved  in  terms  of  accuracy,  timeliness, 
understandability ,  or  specificity  should  enable  better 
choices  to  be  made  both  in  terms  of  attracting  capital  from 
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investors  and  distributing  internally  generated  funds  among 
alternative  uses . 

The  Audit  Team 
For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  it  was  determined  that 
there  exists  a  standard  organizational  structure  used  by  the 
tested  CPA  firm  on  all  annual  audits  despite  the  fact  that 
each  annual  audit  is  a  unique  case.   Notwithstanding  this 
uniqueness,  there  are  common  elements  of  organization  which 
may  be  observed  in  the  firm  tested  and  in  comparable  CPA 

firms . 

One  member  of  a  firm  will  norm.ally  retain  overall  re- 
sponsibility for  an  audit.   This  is  generally  that  individual 
who  assumes  the  primary  role  in  maintaining  communications 
with  the  client  and  negotiates  the  particular  services  which 
the  firm  will  provide  as  well  as  the  billings  for  those  serv- 
ices.  This  individual  is  normally  a  partner  in  the  CPA  firm. 
The  key  role  element  is  the  entrusted  authority  and  responsi- 
bility  for  providing  services  to  particular  clients.   The 
partner  will  not  normally  take  an  active  part  in  the  routine 
audit  work  (nor  should  he  if  he  is  to  be  an  objective 
reviewer  of  the  audit  evidence).   Consequently,  a  manager  is 
appointed  to  organize  specific  client  services  and  an  "ac- 
countant-in-charge"  (AIC)  is  appointed  for  the  field  work 
phase  of  the  audit.   The  AIC  generally  prepares  and  admin- 
isters an  audit  program  which,  when  effectively  carried  out, 
will  provide  sufficient  evidence  for  the  CPA  firm's 


publication  of  an  opinion  regarding  the  client's  financial 
statements . 

The  AIC  should  be  an  audit  staff  member  with  sufficient 
experience  and  ability  to  effectively  plan  the  nature  and  the 
extent  of  the  audit  tests  and  supervise  the  work  of  the  sub- 
ordinate audit  staff  members  while  they  are  occupied  with 
this  audit  engagement--both  in  the  field  and  in  the  CPA 
firm's  office. 

It  is  the  AIC  position  which  is  of  primary  interest  in 
this  study.  An  AIC  will  customarily  be  delegated  extensive 
discretionary  authority  in  an  engagement  as  long  as  it  seems 
apparent  that  satisfactory  results  are  being  achieved.  The 
competent  AIC  will,  quite  literally,  handle  an  entire  audit 
engagement . 

The  number  of  assistants  assigned  to  an  audit  engage- 
ment is  not  necessarily  stable  and  may  fluctuate  during  the 
course  of  the  engagement  depending  upon  the  audit  procedure 
being  conducted.   For  instance,  a  large  group  may  be  tempor- 
arily required  to  observe  and  review  a  client's  count  of 
year-end  inventories.   There  is,  however,  a  tendency  to  as- 
sign audit  assistants  to  engagements  for  the  duration  where 
feasible.   This  tendency  endures  in  practice  because  of  the 
learning  period  required  for  an  assistant  to  master  a  client's 
employees  and  the  other  members  of  the  audit  team. 

Many  audit  assistants  are  quite  limited  in  their  work 
experience  and  may  have  little  more  than  their  university 


education  and  the  CPA  firm's  indoctrination  course  to  serve 
as  a  basis  from  which  to  perform  audit  tests. 

Since  formal  educational  programs  are,  of  necessity, 
general  in  the  type  of  knowledge  that  they  convey,  the  audit 
assistant  finds  that  during  the  early  stages  of  his  career 
there  is  a  continual  need  for  counsel  as  new  situations  are 
encountered.   As  staff  assistants  become  experienced,  they 
may  be  expected  to  perform  work  requiring  the  exercise  of 
professional  judgment.   During  periods  when  a  CPA  practice 
experiences  rapid  expansion,  staff  assistants  will  advance 
rapidly  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  responsibility  demanded 
by  work  assignments   and  may  find  themselves  working  at  the 
limit  of  their  acquired  skills. 

On  the  typical  audit  engagement,  staff  assistants  must 
work  with  the  AIC  and  their  colleagues  in  order  to  make  a 
useful  contribution  to  the  audit.   The  degree  of  this  inter- 
dependency  should  be  evident  in  the  character  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  a  staff  assistant  and  the  various  other 
members  of  an  audit  team.   Whereas  most  work  assignments  on 
an  audit  do  not  require  assistants  to  work  in  unison  with 
each  other,  the  overall  coordination  of  an  audit  team  is 
vital  to  effective  performance  if  individual  assistants  are 
not  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  others  and  avoid  needless 
duplication . 

During  the  course  of  an  audit  there  may  be  instances 
where  the  members  of  the  team  are  unable  to  perform  certain 
procedures  or  provide  required  services  because  they  lack 


sufficient  technical  knowledge.   To  fit  this  need,  most  CPA 
firms  em.ploy  "specialists"  for  aid  when  these  situations 
arise.   These  employees  specialize  in  computer  technology, 
personnel  evaluation  and  placement,  tax  planning,  SEC  report- 
ing, or  some  other  area  of  concern  to  the  audit  team.   Gen- 
erally specialists  serve  on  an  engagement  to  the  extent  that 
their  expertise  is  needed.   In  his  relationship  with  the  AIC , 
the  specialist  resembles  an  internal  consultant,  not  a  sub- 
ordinate.  Since  this  study  will  concentrate  on  the  inter- 
play between  group  leader  and  subordinates,  the  specialist 
will  not  be  included  as  a  team  member. 

The  Phases  Of  An  Audit 

There  are  three  readily   identifiable  phases  in  an  an- 
nual audit.   Each  has  implications  with  regard  to  supervis- 
ion to  staff  assistants.   First,  there  is  a  planning  phase 
in  which  a  CPA  firm  manager  and  the  accountant-in-charge  de- 
cide the  manpower  needs  of  the  audit  and  establish  deadlines 
for  the  completion  of  certain  portions  of  the  audit  work. 

The  second  phase  is  where  the  AIC  and  his  assistants 
perform  field  tests  to  gather  evidence  which  will  enable  them 
to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  client's 
financial  report.   In  this  phase  the  audit  "team"  is  func- 
tioning and,  it  may  be  assumed,  perceptions  of  leader  behav- 
ior become  measurable.   This  is  the  phase  which  provides  the 
basis  for  the  measurements  in  this  study. 


The  third  and  final  phase  of  an  audit  eneapement  norm- 
ally takes  place  in  the  CPA  firm's  office  after  the  field 
work  has  been  completed.   The  working  papers  are  assembled, 
checked,  and  reviewed.   Normally,  a  smaller  staff  is  required 
in  this  phase  than  during  the  preceding  field  work  phase. 
If  no  gaps  remain  in  the  network  of  evidence  that  has  been 
gathered  in  accordance  with  the  audit  program,  the  CPA  firm 
will  issue  an  auditor's  report  and  the  audit  team  will  be 
disbanded. 

Audit  Team  Leadership  Research 

The  relative  importance  of  leadership  in  the  audit  team 
context  has  not  been  documented.   In  this  study  an  attempt 
is  made  to  eliminate  this  void.   Accordingly,  this  study  con- 
centrates on  groups  engaged  in  annual  audits  during  the  field 
work  phase.   It  seeks  to  determine  the  applicability  of  cer- 
tain theories  which  purport  to  explain  the  effects  of  leader 
behavior  on  group  performance  and  on  group  member  satisfac- 
tion. 

It  is  expected  that  practitioners  may  benefit  from  this 
research  in  several  ways.   It  could  enable  them  to  discover 
possible  sources  of  employee  dissatisfaction  which  results 
in  unnecessary  staff  turnover.   It  could  point  to  leader  be- 
havior which  tends  to  be  associated  with  high  quality  work. 
Certainly,  improvements  in  audit  team  performance  in  an  ab- 
solute sense  eventually  reflect  favorably  upon  the  CPA 


profession  as  a  whole  by  reducing  the  possibility  of  inap- 
propriate auditor's  reports. 

Perhaps  the  most  positive  aspect  of  this  research  is  in 
its  potential  for  improving  team  efficiency.   Efficiency  of 
operation  is  as  important  in  a  service-oriented  CPA  firm  as 
it  is  in  a  manufacturing  firm.   It  is  more  difficult  to 
measure  efficiency  when  output  is  not  in  the  form  of  units 
of  standard  quality  and  specification.   A  layman  may  assume 
that  if  one  AIC  required  five  hundren  man-hours  for  an  annual 
audit  and  another  completed  the  annual  audit  in  a  subsequent 
year  in  eight  hundred  man-hours,  the  AIC  using  the  fewer 
hours  was  the  more  efficient.   An  experienced  reviewer  of 
annual  audits  would  be  quick  to  point  out  that  the  man-hours 
expended  in  an  audit  was  seldom  a  measure  of  efficiency  even 
when  a  standard  audit  program  is  used  by  and  the  experience 
level  and  competence  of  the  audit  teams  are  comparable. 

Each  annual  audit  is  unique.   Efficiency  in  field  work 
is  a  long-range  necessity  for  CPA  firms.   There  are  con- 
straints in  terms  of  the  fees  a  client  will  pay.   There  is 
also  a  time  constraint  in  field  work  created  by  the  neces- 
sity to  simultaneously  divide  the  firm's  professional  staff 
among  numerous  clients.   Further  need  for  efficiency  is  gen- 
erated by  the  deadlines  which  exist  for  the  publication  of 
financial  statements  and  other  documents  which  may  rely  on 
the  same  financial  data  (SEC  reports  and  tax  returns) . 

The  limited  time  span  of  an  audit  team's  existence  ob- 
viates the  need  for  a  longitudinal  measurement  of  the  possible 


effects  of  alternate  leader  behavior  on  group  performance 
and  subordinate  satisfaction.   Although  leadership  research- 
ers have  pointed  to  the  necessity  for  longitudinal  studies 
[Fox,  1976a;  Fox,  1976b,  Franklin,  1975;Likert,  1967]  due  to  an 
apparent  time-lag  between  changes  in  supervisory  behavior  and 
lasting  changes  in  subordinate  performance,  the  temporary 
nature  of  an  audit  team  rules  out  this  consideration. 
Clearly,  in  this  respect,  an  audit  team  should  have  more  sim- 
ilarity with  the  laboratory  study  groups  and  temporary  mili- 
tary groups  which  have  provided  much  of  the  support  for  lead- 
ership models.   It  is  the  temporary  change  in  group  behavior 
which  is  the  appropriate  criterion  in  studying  audit  teams. 

An  audit  team  is  a  group  in  which  the  leader  (AIC)  norm- 
ally wields  extensive  authority  relative  to  his  assistants 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  task  of  the  group  is  structured 
is  quite  low.   Very  little  leadership  research  has  been  pub- 
lished on  groups  of  this  type.   Two  studies  were  reported  by 
Fielder  1967,  p.  129  and  "the  data  obtained  in  these  studies 
are  quite  weak."   This  study,  then,  concentrates  in  an  area 
that  has  been  neglected. 

The  foregoing  provides  the  background  information  nec- 
essary to  consider  the  effects  of  leader  behavior  on  per- 
formance and  satisfaction  measures  as  applied  to  groups  en- 
gaged in  annual  audit  work  in  the  field  (audit  teams) . 
Subsequent  chapters  will  briefly  review  the  research  to  date 
in  leadership  and  show  how  it  was  applied  to  audit  teams  in 
this  instance. 


CHAPTER  II 
LEADERSHIP  STUDY  MODELS 

The  primary  objective  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the 
applicability  of  certain  contemporary  research  models  and 
techniques  used  for  understanding  leadership  in  formal  organ- 
izations for  groups  engaged  in  the  field  work  phase  of  annual 
audits.   It  is  expected  that  the  results  should  indicate 
whether  certain  preoccupations  in  leader  behavior  and  atti- 
tude have  noticeable  effects  on  assessments  of  group  effec- 
tiveness and  various  individual  measures  of  job  satisfaction. 
The  major  approaches  to  the  study  of  leadership  have  been 
classified  by  Filley  et.  al.  [1976]  into  three  categories-- 
trait,  behavioral,  and  situational. 

The  trait  approach  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  an 
individual's  behavior  can  be  attributed  to  certain  distinc- 
tive psychological  or  physical  characteristics.   Certain 
identifiable  traits  differentiate  successful  from  unsuccess- 
ful leaders  to  proponents  of  this  approach.   Traits  cannot 
be  directly  observed,  but  conceptualizations  can  be  measured 
which  may  approximate  traits.   For  example,  "I.Q."  tests 
are  available  which  some  presume  to  measure  an  approximation 
of  an  individual's  intelligence. 

Filley  et  al .  [1976,  p.  219]  state  that  "the  weight  of 
evidence  pertinent  to  the  trait  approach  does  not  lend 
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strong  support  to  it."   They  conclude  that  the  proposition 
that  there  are  a  finite  number  of  identifiable  characteristics 
or  traits  which  differentiate  successful  from  unsuccessful 
leaders  is  insufficiently  supported  by  the  research  conducted 

to  date. 

The  behavioral  approach  to  the  study  of  leadership  as 
defined  by  Filley  et  al .  [1976]  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  leaders  may  be  characterized  by  readily  observable  be- 
havior patterns.   These  patterns,  in  turn,  may  be  categorized 
into  four  types:   supportive,  participative,  instrumental, 
and  "great  man." 

Examples  of  supportive  leaders  would  be  individuals  who 
rate  high  in  Consideration  (Ohio  State  Leadership  Studies 
Model)  or  Leader  Support  (Fox  Normative  Model) .   These  leaders 
treat   their  subordinates  in  ways  which  increase  their  posi- 
tive feelings  toward  their  jobs.   That  is,  they  praise  work- 
ers for  good  performance,  avoid  authoritarian  behavior,  and 
adopt  a  posture  of   thoughtfulness  and  sincerity  in  their 
interractions  with  subordinates. 

In  their  summary  of  the  empirical  evidence  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  leaders  characterized  by  considerate-sup- 
portive behavior,  Filley  et  al.  [1976,  p.  222]  conclude  that 
"supportive  leadership  is  often  effective,  resulting  in  im- 
proved subordinate  attitudes,  satisfaction,  and  performance . " 
However,  the  studies  reviewed  could  not  be  construed  as  to 
substantiate  the  proposition  that  effective  leaders  are  char- 
acterized by  supportive  behavior  because  of  the  effects  of 
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individual,  task,  and  environmental  variables.   The  authors 
also  point  out  that  "much  remains  to  be  learned"  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  causality--studies  have  shown  that  sup- 
portive leader  behavior  positively  affects  subordinate  sat- 
isfaction and  performance  and  other  evidence  suggests  that 
supportive  behavior  may  be  the  result  of  subordinate  satis- 
faction and  performance. 

Participative  leaders  are  those  who  use  participative 
decision  making  and  supervision  techniques.   Such  leaders 
would  rate  high  in  Consultative-Participative  Decision  Mak- 
ing (Fox  Normative  Model) .   In  their  review  of  the  studies 
dealing  with  participative  leadership,  Filley  et  al.  [1976, 
p.  229]  state  that  although  findings  sugeest  that  participa- 
tive leadership  is  often  effective,  the  proposition  that  ef- 
fective leaders  are  characterized  by  participative  decision 
making  and  supervision  "cannot  be  said  to  be  confirmed,  be- 
cause there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  effects  of  participa- 
tive leadership  are  not  omnipotent."   They  cite  the  necessity 
for  the  leader  to  be  otherwise  skilled  in  the  performance  of 
his  task,  for  subordinates  to  be  in  favor  of  participation, 
and  for  the  task  to  be  a  complex  one  requiring  a  high  quality 
decision  or  subordinate  acceptance  of  the  decision--or  a 
combination  of  both.   As  was  the  case  with  supportive  lead- 
ership, situational  variables  must  be  considered  in  the 
evaluation  of  participative  leadership  findings. 
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Instrumental  leadership  is  based  upon  the  management 
activities  of  planning,  organizing,  controlling,  and  coordin- 
ating the  work  of  subordinates.   These  activities  are  presumed 
to  be  "instrumental"  in  achieving  group  accomplishment  of  or- 
ganizational activities.   Leaders  rating  high  in  Initiating 
Structure  (Ohio  State  Leadership  Studies  Model)  or  Work  Facil- 
itation (Fox  Normative  Model)  represent  instrumental  leaders. 

Empirical  evidence  with  regard  to  the  effectiveness  of 
instrumental  leadership  in  promoting  group  performance  and 
satisfaction  criteria  does  not  fully  support  the  proposition 
that  instrumental  leaders  are  effective  leaders.   Kerr  et  al . 
[1974]  reviewed  the  results  of  studies  where  Initiating  Struc- 
ture was  measured  and  concluded  that  it  was  only  effective 
in  situations  where  there  was  outside  pressure,  where  the 
task  was  satisfying  in  itself,  where  subordinates  perceive 
high  labor  mobility  for  their  skills,  and  in  other  specific 
situations. 

"Great  man"  leaders  are  characterized  by  both  supportive 
and  instrumental  leadership  behavior.   Presumably  the  leader 
faces  conflicting  demands  from  the  two  levels  that  he  works 
directly  with-- subordinates  preferring  supportive  behavior 
and  superiors  preferring  instrumental  behavior.   Filley  et  al. 
[1976,  p.  233]  question  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  leader 
to  exhibit  both  behavioral  styles.   They  feel  that  the  prop- 
osition that  "great  man"  leaders  are  effective  is  only  par- 
tially supported  by  the  empirical  literature  and  that  situa- 
tional factors  come  into  play  on  the  two  components  of  "great 
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man"  leadership  (supportiveness  and  instrumentality)  in  the 
same  fashion  as  they  might  for  supportive  of  instrumental 

leadership . 

Situational  leadership  approaches  have  been  used  to 
eliminate  the  major  weakness  of  the  behavioral  approaches 
just  mentioned--oversimplification   due  to  the  failure  to 
consider  the  moderating  effects  of  situational  factors.   Con- 
tingency theories  have  been  proposed  by  Fiedler  [1967},  House 
[1971],  and  Vroom  and  Yetton  [1973],  among  others.   These  as 
well  as  certain  specific  behavioral  models  will  now  be 

summarized. 

The  Ohio  State  Leadership  Studies  were  undertaken  by  an 
interdisciplinary  group  working  within  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  of  the  Ohio  State  University.   An  eight  step  research 
plan  was  adopted  and  reported  in  the  monograph,  Methods  in 
the  Study  of  Administrative  Leadership  [Stogdill  and  Shartle, 
1955].   Two  of  the  eight   steps--the   steps  of  greatest  inter- 
est to  this   study--called   for  descriptions  of  actual  leader 
behavior  by  both  group  leader  and  group  members  and  measures 
of  individual  leader  and  group  effectiveness.   Two  basic  hy- 
potheses were  proposed  with  regard  to  leader  behavior:   (1) 
the  patterns  of  behavior  in  a  given  leadership  position  will 
be  determined  in  part  by  the  performance  demands  made  upon 
that  position  and  (2)  the  leader's  behavior  is  related  to  (a) 
status  in  the  organizational  hierarchy,  (b)  structure  of 
interactions  among  organization  members,  (c) 
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responsibility- authority  structure  of  the  organization,  and 
(d)  performances  of  members  of  the  organization. 

Hemphill  and  Coons  [1957,  p.  7]  report  that  the  problem 
of  obtaining  leader  behavior  descriptions  was  met  by  develop- 
ing a  methodology  designed  to  answer  a  primary  question, 
"How  does  this  leader  operate?"   The  instrument  that  evolved 
consisted  of  a  set  of  questions  which  would  enable  researchers 
to  isolate  and  classify  the  relevant  forms  of  behavior  ex- 
hibited by  an  individual  when  directing  the  activities  of  a 
group  toward  a  shared  goal.   Nine  dimensions  of  behavior  were 
tentatively  selected:   integration,  communication,  production 
emphasis,  representation,  fraternization,  organization,  eval- 
uation initiation,  and  donination.   Using  these  dimensions, 
a  large  number  of  items  were  constructed  and  refined  [Hemphill 
and  Coons,  1957,  p.  9].   Among  the  several  criteria  used  for 
item  selection  were  insistences  that  only  specific  behavior 
as  opposed  to  general  traits  or  characteristics  be  described, 
that  an  item  be  limited  to  one  unit  of  behavior,  that  an  item 
not  be  emotionally  or  evaluatively  toned,  and  that  the  times 
be  applicable  to  many  different  organizational  structures, 
groups,  and  situations.   An  initial  factor  analysis  of  the 
intercorrelations  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Leader  Behavior 
Description  Questionnaire  (LBDQ)  conducted  by  Hemphill  and 
Coons  [1957,  p.  24]  yielded  factors  labelled  Maintenance 
of  Membership  Character,  Objective  Attainment  Behavior,  and 
Group  Interaction  Facilitation  Behavior.   The  first  is  based 
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on  leader  behavior  that  is  socially  agreeable  to  group  mem- 
bers while  the  other  two  are  based  on  leader  behavior  which 
structures  group  activities  and  communications. 

Another  factorial  study  utilizing  the  LBDQ  was  carried 
out  -with  air  crew  commanders  by  Halpin  and  Winer   [1957]. 
They  accounted  for  100?o  of  the  common  variance  with  four  fac- 
tors which  were  designated   Consideration  (49.6%),  Initiat- 
ing Structure  (33.6%),  Production  Emphasis  (9.8%),  and  Sens- 
itivity (7.0%).   The  subsequent  working  model  of  leader  be- 
havior which  evolved  from  these  Ohio  State  studies  concen- 
trated on  the  first  two  factors.   Consideration  (C)  is  des- 
cribed as  leader  behavior  reflecting  friendship,  mutual 
trust,  respect,  and  warmth.   Behavior  on  the  part  of  a  leader 
which  organizes  and  defines  relationships,  defines  roles,  and 
clarifies  how  to  do  jobs  is  classified  as  Initiating  Struc- 
ture (I.S.). 

The  bulk  of  the  early  studies  utilizing  the  LBDQ  were 
based  on  hypotheses  such  as    supervisors  rate  favorably  the 
performance  of  leaders  who  show  high  I.S.  behavior;  subord- 
inates prefer  as  leaders  those  who  show  high  C  behavior;  and 
leaders  getting  highest  effectiveness  ratings  score  above 
the  mean  in  both  leader  behavior  dimensions  while  leaders 
getting  lowest  ratings  score  beneath  the  mean  in  both  dimen- 
stions  [Halpin,  1957].   The  results  of  these  studies  did  not 
lend  themselves  readily  to  generalization  due  to  the  organi- 
zationally specific  nature  of  most  leadership  positions. 
Jacobs  [1970,  p.  33]  concluded:   "These  studies  demonstrate 
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that  situational  variables  influence  the  balance  of  leader 
behavior  that  will  be  desired  (or  best)." 

Stogdill   [1974,  p.  427],  one  of  the  developers  of  the 
LBDQ,  has  cautioned  researchers  about  placing  too  much  empha- 
sis  on  C  and  l.S.  and  other  frequently  used  measures: 

A  small  number  of  variables  (authoritarianism, 
democratic  leadership,  consideration,  initiating 
structure,  and  LPC,  for  example)  has  been  overworked 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  variables  that  are 
equally  important  and  about  which  little  is  known. 

However,  Stogdill  [1974,  p.  428]  does  reaffirm  the  key  be- 
lief that  there  is  a  functional  dependency  between  leader  be- 
havior and  group  performance  and  emphasizes  the  situational 
nature  of  such  behavior: 

The  leader  is  required  to  (1)  maintain  role 
structure  and  goal  direction,  (2)  provide  for  role 
freedom  and  group  drive,  and  (3)  maintain  group 
cohesiveness  and  norm  conformity.   The  behaviors 
that  produce  these  outcomes  differ  from  group  to 
group  depending  upon  variations  in  m.ember  charac- 
teristics ,  task  characteristics,  and  group  charac- 
teristics . 

In  an  effort  to  encounter  criticism  that  the  Ohio  State 
Leadership  Studies  ignore  situational  variables,  Kerr  et  al . 
[1974],  by  reviewing  published  findings  utilizing  the  Leader 
Behavior  Description  Questionnaire,  were  able  to  develop  ten 
situational  propositions  and  two  general  postulates  of  lead- 
ership effectiveness.  The  variables  which  were  hypothesized 
to  have  a  moderating  influence  between  C  and  l.S.  and  satis- 
faction and  performance  criteria  were  subordinate  need  for 
information,  job  level,  subordinate  expectations  of  leader 
behavior,  perceived  organizational  independence,  leader's 
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similarity  of  attitudes  and  behavior  to  managerial  style  of 
higher  management,  leader  upward  influence,  and  the  task 
characteristics  of  pressure  and  intrinsic  satisfaction.   The 
adaptation  of  these  situational  variables  into  the  Ohio  State 
Leadership  Studies  tends  to  reconcile  that  massive  body  of 
work  with  the  other  contemporary  leadership  studies. 

House  and  Dessler  [1974]  have  revised  and  extended 
House's  [1971]  Path-Goal  Theory  of  Leader  Effectiveness  which 
attempts  to  explain  the  effects  of  intermediating  (situational) 
variables  in  the  relationship  between  leader  behavior  and 
performance  and  satisfaction  measures.   The  leader  is  viewed 
as  one  whose  function  is  motivational- -to  increase  personal 
payoffs  to  subordinates  for  work  goal  attainment  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  ease  with  which  subordinates  may  travel  the  path 
to  goal  attainment.   They  contend  that  the  specific  leader 
behavior  necessary  to  perform  this  motivational  function  is 
determined  by  (contingent  upon)  the  situation  in  v/hich  the 
leader  operates . 

House  and  Dessler  [1974,  p.  31-2]  mention  two  classes  of 
situational  variables :   (1)  the  characteristics  of  subordin- 
ates and  (2)  the  environmental  pressures  and  demands  the  sub- 
ordinates must  cope  with  to  .accomplish  work  goals  and  satisfy 
their  own  needs.   One  subordinate  characteristic   is  the  de- 
gree to  which  leader  behavior  is  perceived  to  be  either  a 
source  of  immediate  satisfaction  or  instrum.ental  to  future 
satisfaction.   The  other  characteristic   is  the  subordinates' 
perception  of  their  own  ability  with  respect  to  task  dem.ands . 
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Environmental  moderators  proposed  by  House  and  Dessler  were 
the  subordinates'  task,  the  formal  authority  system  of  the 
organization,  and  the  primary  work  group.   They  suggest  that 
the  effect  of  the  leader  on  the  subordinate's  motivation  will 
be  a  function  of  how  deficient  the  environment  is  with  respect 
to  motivational  stimuli,  constraints,  or  rewards. 

The  leadership  studies  undertaken  at  the  Survey  Research 
Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan  share  certain  similari- 
ties with  the  Ohio  State  Leadership  Studies.   The  Survey  Re- 
search Center  methodology  also  relies  upon  the  position  that 
leadership  amounts  to  a  large  aggregation  of  separate  behav- 
iors [Bowers  and  Seashore,  1966,  p.  240].   The  basic  differ- 
ences between  the  two  research  methods  are  in  how  aspects  of 
leader  behavior  should  be  grouped  and  classified.   There  are 
four  dimensions  emphasized  in  the  survey  Research  Center 
Studies:   (1)  support,  (2)  interaction  facilitation,  (3)  goal 
emphasis,  and  (4)  work  facilitation.   These  are  based  on  an 
integration  of  research  results  and  writings  by  Katz  and 
Kahn,  Cartwright  and  Zander,  Mann,  and  Likert  [Bowers  and 
Seashore,  1966,  247].   The  Survey  Research  Center  methodology 
measures  aspects  of  behavior  which  represent  supervisory  and 
peer  leadership .   The  Ohio  State  Leadership  Studies  concen- 
trate on  the  leadership  provided  by  one  leader  in  a  group. 

A  standardized  questionnaire  has  been  developed  based 
on  the  four  factors  proposed  by  Bowers  and  Seashore  [Taylor 
and  Bowers,  1972].   It  is  a  machine-scored  instrument  which 
measures  support,  goal  emphasis,  work  facilitation,  and 
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interaction  facilitation  for  both  supervisory  and  peer  lead- 
ers.  Also  measured  are  various  assessments  of  individual 
satisfaction  (with  peers,  with  supervisor,  with  job,  with  the 
organization  in  relation  to  others,  with  pay,  with  current 
progress,  and  with  future  prospects).   The  entire  question- 
naire contains  twenty-four  short  questions,  thirteen  of  which 
measure  the  four  leadership  factors . 

Taylor  and  Bowers  [1972,  p.  55]  initially  administered 
the  Survey  of  Organizations  to  the  employees  of  an  oil  refin- 
ery (N  =  325),  and,  after  excluding  three  questions  from  the 
set,  obtained  Spearman -Broxm  reliability  coefficients  of  from 
.85  to  .91  for  the  four  leadership  factors.   An  analysis  was 
made  to  determine  if  there  existed  a  single  general  factor 
for  supervisory  leadership  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  inval- 
idate the  four  factor  construct.   It  was  concluded  that  the 
general  factor  content  was  not  large  enough  to  regard  any  of 
the  four  proposed  factors  as  interchangeable  measures  of  a 
single  leadership  factor  and  that  each  of  the  four  contained 
sufficient  unique  variance  to  be  considered  a  measure  of  some 
distinguishable  aspect  of  leadership. 

Studies  initially  undertaken  by  the  Group  Effectiveness 
Research  Laboratory  at  the  University  of  Illinois  are  based 
on  Fiedler's  Contingency  Model  which  suggests  that  changes 
in  group  effectiveness  from  one  situation  to  another,  where 
leadership  style  is  held  constant,  depend  upon  the  favorabil- 
ity  of  the  situation  [Fiedler,  1967,  Fiedler  and  Chemers , 
1974] .   The  binary  factors  which  determine  situation 
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favorability  are  (1)  leader-member  relations  (good,  poor), 
(2)  task  structure  (high,  weak),  and  (3)  position  power 
(strong,  weak).   The  eight  combinations  of  these  factors 
form  eight  cells  in  Fiedler's  classification  of  group  situ- 
ations.  Four  criteria  are  used  to  determine  the  degree  of 
task  structure:   decision  verif iability ,  goal  clarity,  goal 
path  multiplicity,  and  solution  specificity.   Leader-member 
relations  are  based  upon  the  degree  of  acceptance  the  leader 
obtains  from  his  group.   Position  power  is  related  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  leader  can  reward  and  punish  his  subordin- 
ates . 

The  measure  used  to  classify  leadership  style  in  Fied- 
ler's Contingency  Model  studies  is  the  Least-preferred  Co- 
worker (LPC)  score.   This  is  obtained  from  a  sixteen  scale 
semantic  differential  instrument  [Fiedler,  1967.. p.  269]. 
The  bipolar  scales  have  eight  positions  that  may  be  selected 
by  the  respondent  from  least  favorable  to  most  favorable. 
The  usual  scoring  is  one  point  for  the  least  favorable  posi- 
tion up  to  eight  points  for  the  most  favorable  position. 
The  total  score  for  a  given  leader  is  the  summation  of  the 
scores  for  every  item.   A  high  score  on  the  LPC  instrument, 
in  relation  to  a  given  norm,  reveals  a  leader  who  holds  his 
least-preferred  coworker  in  higher  regard  than  low  scorers. 
Fiedler  [1967,  p.  46]  hypothesizes  that: 

High-LPC  leaders  are  concerned  with  having  good 
interpersonal  relations  and  with  gaining  prominence 
and  self-esteem  through  these  interpersonal  relations. 
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Low-LPC  leaders  are  concerned  with  achieving  success 
on  assigned  tasks,  even  at  the  risk  of  having  poor 
interpersonal  relations  with  fellow  workers. 

^•Jhen  the  situation  is  favorable  for  the  leader  in  terms 

of  control  and  influence,  Fiedler  and  Chemers  [1974,  p.  77-8] 

argue  that  a  leader  will  pursue  his  secondary  goals: 

the  high  LPC  leader  will  concern  himself 
with  such  status-enhancing  activities  as  ordering 
people  around,  assigning  tasks,  and  assuming  re- 
sponsibility.  The  low  LPC  leader,  given  this  high 
degree  of  control,  will  be  relaxed,  friendly,  and 
considerate,  in  the  knowledge  that  the  task  pre- 
sents no  problem. 

In  situations  where  the  leader  control  is  low  (unfavor- 
able situations),  Fiedler  and  Chemers  [1974,  p.  78]  hypothe-. 
size  that  each  leader  will  revert  to  his  primary  goal:   the 
high  LPC  leader  will  seek  to  enhance  relationships  with  group 
members;  the  low  LPC  leader  will  concentrate  on  getting  the 
task  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  good  interpersonal  rela- 
tions, if  necessary. 

A  normative  decision-making  model  based  upon  organiza- 
tional psychology  has  been  proposed  by  Vroom  and  Yetton  [1973], 
who  had  found  significant  variation  in  the  amount  of  partici- 
pation that  was  perceived  as  necessary  by  managers  in  given 
problem  situations.   Their  model  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  most  appropriate  unit  for  the  analysis  of  a  situa- 
tion requiring  the  exercise  of  leadership  is  the  particular 
problem  to  be  solved  and  the  context  in  v/hich  the  problem 
occurs.   The  discrete  social  processes  by  which  organizational 
problems  are  translated  into  decisions  form  the  basis  for 
prescribed  leadership  styles  which  vary  in  the  amount  of 
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subordinate  participation.   Vroom  and  Yetton  describe  five 
decision  methods  for  group  problems  varying  from  a  completely 
autocratic  decision  style  to  a  group  generated  decision 
style.   To  make  the  model  operative,  a  list  of  questions  are 
provided  for  the  leader  to  consider  in  diagnosing  a  partic- 
ular problem  before  choosing  a  decision  style.   Heller  [1973] 
independently  developed  a  similar  model  and  reached  similar 
conclusions . 

Bass  and  Valenzie  [1974]  have  proposed  a  Systems  Model 
of  Leadership  in  which  the  system  outputs  (effectiveness  and 
employee  satisfaction) are  to  be  explainedby  systems  inputs 
(organizational,  work  group,  task,  and  subordinate  personal- 
ity variables) ,   system  relations  (power  distribution  in- 
formation distribution,  and  work  group  structure  and  objec- 
tives), and  managerial  styles  (directive,  manipulative,  con- 
sultative, participative,  and  delegative) .   They  have  hypoth- 
esized that  the  directive  style  should  be  most  effective 
when  the  leader  has  high  power  and  information  distributions; 
the  delegative  style,  when  low.   Participation  is  hypothesized 
to  be  most  effective  when  the  leader  and  group  members  have 
equal  information.   Consultation  was  proposed  for  situations 
where  the  leader  has  high  power  but  low  information  and  man- 
ipulation for  low  power-high  information  situations. 

One  of  the  recurring  difficulties  in  leadership  studies 
is  the  isolation  of  significant  moderator  variables  and  the 
statements  of  their  effect.   In  addition  to  the  variables 
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isolated  in  the  contingency  models  of  Kerr  et  al .  [1974], 
Fiedler  [1967],  Vroom  and  Yetton  [1973],  House  and  Dessler 
[1974],  and  Bass  and  Valenzie  [1974],  as  already  discussed, 
there  have  been  numerous  studies  purporting  to  show  the  me- 
diating effects  of  additional  variables  on  measures  of  satis- 
faction and  performance. 

Bowers  and  Seashore  [1966,  p.  257]  found  that  the  best 
"predictor"  of  three  out  of  four  peer  leadership  variables 
was  the  same  variable  as  measured  for  the  group  leader,  in- 
dicating a  relationship  between  the  two.   Certain  writers 
cited  by  Greene  [1976,  p.  65]  have  argued  that  subordinate 
behavior  may  cause  variance  in  leader  behavior  in  opposition 
to  the  usual  pattern  of  causuality  assumed  in  leadership 
studies.   Fox  [1976a,  p.  6]  has  cited  performance  and  satis- 
faction of  his  subordinates  are  moderated  by  the  behavior  of 
higher  level  management. 

The  moderating  effects  of  group  member  personality  dif- 
ferences have  been  discussed  by  Korman  [1974,  p.  192]  and 
Fox  [1976a,  p.  6].   Korman  believes  that  personality  differ- 
ences may  prove  to  have  significant  moderator  effect  if  the 
personality  constructs  used  are  situationally  defined  and  the 
measures  construct  validated.   Korman  believes  that  care  in 
these  areas  will  eliminate  criticism  based  on  evidence  per- 
sonality test  unreliability  over  time  and  over  different 
situations . 

Kerr   et  al .  [1974,  p.  66]  discuss  a  number  of  findings 
with  regard  to  the  moderating  effect  of  pressure  from 
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external  forces  (interunit  stress  and  physical  danger)  and 
from  internal  forces  (urgency  of  time  demands) .   Significant 
correlations  between  proficiency  ratings  and  structure  have 
been  found  in  studies  where  time  pressure  was  involved. 

In  this  review  of  the  research  literature,  Filley  et  al. 
[1976,  p.  233]  conclude  that  the  effects  of  supportive  lead- 
ership are  most  positive  with  regard  to  performance  when  (1) 
the  subordinate  has  been  previously  denied  some  source  of 
satisfaction  or  (2)  the  subordinate  operates  under  conditions 
of  frustration  or  stress.   The  effects  of  supportive  leader- 
ship on  subordinate  satisfaction  were  found  to  be  positive 
except  in  situations  where  work  is  intrinsically  satisfying 
[Filley  et  al .  1976,  p.  220]  . 

VJith  regard  to  instrumental  leadership,  Filley  et  al . 
[1976,  p.  230]  repor*"  that  initiating  structure  has  its  most 
positive  effects  when 

(1)  There  is  a  high  degree  of  pressure  for  output  due  to 
demands  imposed  by  sources  other  than  the  leaders 

(2)  The  task  is  satisfying  to  subordinates 

(3)  The  subordinates  are  dependent  on  the  leaders  for 
information  and  direction 

(4)  The  subordinates  perceive  that  they  have  labor 
mobility 

(5)  The  subordinates  are  psychologically  predisposed 
tovjard  being  told  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it 

(6)  Subordinates'  tasks  are  nonroutine 

(7)  Subordinates  have  high  occupational-level  jobs 

(8)  Subordinates  are  under  stress  due  to  threat  from 
sources  other  than  the  leaders 

(9)  The  number  of  people  working  together  for  the  sam.e 
leader  is  high  (12  or  more) 

(10)   The  leader  is  considerate 

Other  important  moderators  mentioned  by  Fox  in  his  lit- 
erature review  [1976a,  p.  7]  include  subordinate-leader 
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knowledge  and  expertise  differences,  supervisor's  upward 
influence,  inter-group  competition,  and  complementarity  of 
leader-subordinate  behavior  styles. 

It  should  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing,  that  research 
results  in  the  leadership  area  are  not  only  specific  to  sit- 
uational characteristics,  but  also  subject  to  the  potential 
mediating  effects  of  many  other  variables.   The  difficulty 
in  drawing  well  grounded  generalizations  from  these  endeavors 
has  by  no  means  diminished  the  volume  of  research  being  done; 
nor,   for  that  matter,  have  basic  theoretical  criticisms  such 
as  the  relative  importance  of  leadership  to  other  organiza- 
tional variables  [Hunt  and  Larson,  1976,  p.  235]  or  the  mer- 
its of  acognitive  versus  operation  approaches  in  leadership 
studies  [Fox,  1976b] .   Many  still  consider  an  acognitive 
study  of  leader-subordinate  dyads  as  an  effective  research 
opportunity. 

This  brief  discussion  of  contemporary  research  methods 
in  the  field  of  leadership  studies  is  not  intended  to  be 
complete.   It  is  introductory  to  the  chapters  which  follow. 
The  purpose  of  this  dissertation  is  to  borrow  and  adapt  to 
an  auditing  environment  that  which  has  been  successfully  ap- 
plied elsewhere.   The  general  approach  has  been  to  use  the 
methods  of  many  contemporary  schools  rather  than  select  one 
methodology.   In  this  way,  questions  regarding  the  criteria 
used  for  selection  of  particular  leadership  measurement 
methods  may  be  minimized  and  the  study  may  be  limited  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  methods  toward  predicting  satisfaction  and 
performance  in  auditing  situations 


Chapter  III 
MEASUREMENTS 

The  foundation  upon  which  this  study  is  built  is   Ident- 
ifying and  Developing  Leadership  Aspects  of  Effective  Manage- 
ment in  Team-Oriented  Task  Groups   [Fox  1976a].   In  this  work, 
Fox  presents  a  normative  model  for  leadership  based  upon  cur- 
rent research  findings  --  a  model  specifically  developed  to 
assist  managers  of  team-oriented  (interacting)  task  groups 
in  adjusting  their  behavior  toward  greater  managerial  effec- 
tiveness . 

The  adaptation  of  the  Fox  model  to  the  field  of  auditing 
follows  due  to  the  fact  that  an  audit  team  engaged  in  the 
field  work  phase  of  an  annual  audit  represents  an  interacting 
task  group.   Fiedler  [1967]  states  that  in  such  groups,  there 
exists  a  high  degree  of  interdependence  among  group  members. 
The  leader  coordinates  the  various  task   functions  of  the 
group's  activities  so  that  the  work  flows  smoothly  and  harm- 
oniously.  The  various  segments  of  an  audit  program  must  be 
closely  coordinated  if  the  work  of  the  audit  team  is  to  be 
successful.   Certain  audit  procedures  may  be  completed  by  an 
individual,  yet  many  require  a  coordinated  effort  by  two  or 

more . 

Effective  performances  from  audit  teams  are  imperative 
if  professional  standards  are  to  be  maintained  and  if  the 
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required  efficiency  for  the  auditing  firm's  profitability  is 
to  be  met.   Certain  situational  aspects  of  annual  audits  are 
relatively  comparable.   The  behavior  of  the  audit  in  gather- 
ing evidence  is  partially  restricted  in  the  interest  of  re- 
maining an  independent  observer.   Certain  audit  procedures 
are  demanded  by  generally  accepted  auditing  standards.   Min- 
imum standards  of  record-keeping  and  reporting  are  forced 
upon  the  client  by  the  necessity  to  provide  documentary  sup- 
port for  items  reported  on  tax  returns  and  financial  reports. 
The  manufacturers  of  business  machines,  business  forms,  and 
computer  software  have  tended  to  standardize  the  ways  that 
most  large  organizations  produce,  record,  and  store  documents 
and  reports.   Organizational  structures  often  reflect  simi- 
larities within  specific  industries.   The  auditors,  them- 
selves, tend  to  be  similar  in  education,  interest,  aptitudes, 
and  even  standards  of  dress.   This  may  be  the  result  of  a 
certain  amount  of  standardization  in  selection  policies  used 
by  major  CPA  firms.   These  conditions  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  study  of  audit  teams  in  the  field  represents  a  po- 
tentially rewarding  area  for  research  in  leadership.   This 
is  especially  appropriate  at  a  time  when  auditing  effective- 
ness is  continually  questioned  both  in  court  cases  and  by 
government  and  when  signs  of  staff  member  dissatisfaction 
are  prevalent. 

Fox  [1976a,  p.  2]  regards  the  dominant  emphasis  in  def- 
initions of  leadership  as  influence  via  personal  interaction 
and  considers  only  face-to  face  aspects  of  planning  and 
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controlling  as  falling  within  leadership.   This  leads  to  a 

definition  of  leadership  style  as  the  behavioral  prediposi- 

tion  or  orientation  on  the  part  of  a  leader  as  he  deals  with 

the  performance  of  management  or  leadership  functions  that 

result  more  from  the  leader's  personality  or  values  than 

from  the  demands  of  the  situation  at  hand  [Fox,  1976a,  p. 9]. 

Leadership  style  factors  suggested  by  Fox  [1976a,  p.  10] 

based  on  his  review  of  published  factor  analysis  of  leader 

behavior  descriptions  [Halpin  and  Winer,   1957;  Bowers  and 

Seashore,  1966;  Wofford,  1970;  Miller,  1973;  House  and  Des- 

sler,  1974]  are  (A)  task  relevant  structuring  emphasis,  (B) 

support  emphasis,  and  (C)  consultation ,   participation 

emphasis . 

The  normative  model  hypothesizes  the  actual  behavior, 

as  opposed  to  style  or  predisposition,  that  appears  to  be 

optim.al  under  various  circumstances.   The  model  categorizes 

four  major  behavioral  areas  and  related  them  to  the  three 

leadership  styles  previously  mentioned.   A  listing  of  each 

behavioral  area  with  some  specific  examples  of  positive 

leader  behavior  follows  [Fox  1976a,  pp.  16-27]: 

Leader  Support .   Leader  is  friendly  and  easy  to  approach, 
is  willing  to  listen  and  attentive  to  problems  and  other 
matters  people  wish  to  discuss.   He  freely  gives  de- 
served credit  to  others,  does  things  to  make  it  pleas- 
ant to  be  a  group  member  and  to  strengthen  the  self- 
esteem  of  his  subordinates. 

Consultative-Participative ,  Decision-Making .   Leader 
encourages  subordinates  to  exchange  information  and 
ideas.   When  possible,  he  invites  group  member  sugges- 
tions and  gives  serious  consideration  to  them  before 
finalizing  decisions  which  affect  either  the  individual 
or  the  group.   If  in  a  position  which  requires  his 


his  retention  of  veto  power,  he  uses  it  as  sparingly  as 
possible.   He  appropriately  delegates  decision-makine 
to  individuals,"  the  group,  or  subgroups  with  a  level 
of  collaboration  desired  by  them.   TJhen  possible,  he 
gives  advance  notice  of  changes  and  is  candid  and  open 
to  questions.   Whenever  possible,  he  strives  for  deci- 
sions relative  to  the  pursuit  of  given  organizational 
objectives  which  accommodate  the  needs  and  values  of  hxs 
subordinates . 

Work  Facilitation.   Leader  trains  subordinate,  consults 
with  him  on  job  related  problems  and  ways  to  improve 
performance,  helps  him  to  plan  and  schedule  work  ahead 
of  time  anticipating  detailed  needs  and  problems,  pro- 
vides appropriate  equipment,  materials  ,  and  sees  that 
decisions  are  made  and  implemented  in  time. 

Goal  Emphasis.   Leader  uses  appropriate  process  to  de- 
velop  realistic  goals  and  plans  ,  and  gain  commitment  to 
them  he  stresses  high  standards  of  performance  for  hxm- 
self'and  his  subordinates,  and  establishes  appropriate 
contingencies  between  rewards  and  individual  and  group 
performance . 

Table   1  lists  the  major  constraints  to  leader  behavior  in 
each  of  the  behavior  areas.   Two  of  these  constraints  (lack 
of  decisiveness  and  management  of  contingencies)  were  singled 
out  by  Fox  to  be  of  particular  importance  and  are  found  as 
separate  predictor  variables  in  this  study  (Decisiveness  and 
Management  of  Rewards  and  Punishment) . 

In  conjunction  with  research  carried  out  among  ROTC 
cadets  while  testing  his  normative  model,  Fox  [1976c]  devel- 
oped a  leader  behavior  questionnaire  which  measured  both  the 
four  behavioral  areas  in  his  normative  model  as  well  as  the 
two  behavioral  areas  in  the  Ohio  State  Leadership  Studies 
model  (C  and  I.S.).   Each  variable  score  for  a  leader's  be- 
havior is  computed  by  combining  the  individual  scores  of  a 
subset  of  questionnaire  items.   A  group  score  is  obtained  by 
averaging  the  ratings  for  any  one  variable  for  all  group 
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Table  1 
NORMATIVE  MODEL- 


BEHAVIOR  AREAS 
Leader  Support 


CONSTRAINTS 


Time 

Required  Social  Distance 
Therapist  Role  Pitfall 
Goal  Conflict 


Consultative -Participative 
Decision -Making 


Real  Time  Pressure 
Absence  of  Subordinate  Desire 
Selective  Interest 
Leader  Can't  Deliver 
Differential  Expertise 
Incapacity 
Personality- 
Need  to  Impose  Decisions 


Work  Facilitation 


Lack  of  Influence 
Lack  of  Expertise 
Lack  of  Decisiveness 


Goal  Emphasis 


Low  Consultative-Participative 
Skill 

Low  Technical-Conceptual  Abil- 
ities 

Lack  of  Commitment 

Management  of  Contingencies 


^'-[Fox.  1976a,  p.  35] 
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members..   The  first  54  items  on  Fox's  60  item  questionnaire 
were  selected  from  Form.  XII  of  the  Ohio  State  Leader  Behavior 
Description  Questionnaire,  slightly  modified  to  fit  the  spe- 
cific research  situation --ROTC   cadets  on  summer  camp  ex- 
ercises . 

As  used  in  this  study,  the  Leader  Behavior  Description 
Questionnaire  for  an  Independent  Auditor  in  Charge  in  Field 
Work  (Appendix  B)  was  developed  from  Fox's  leader  behavior 
questionnaire,  although  some  items  were  not  used  and  eleven 
new  items  were  introduced.   These  new  item.s  are  designed  to 
cover  those  facets  of  Fox's  four  leader  behavior  area  defin- 
itions which  were  not  included  among  specific  questions  on 
his  original  instrument.   This  work  was  carried  out  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Fox  and  under  his  guidance.   The  resulting 
52  item  questionnaire  yields  predictor  variable  scores  based 
on  the  question  subsets  as  shown  in   Table  2.   A  measure  of 
the  situational  variable  Leader-Member  Relations  is  also 
available  from  a  question  subset  (Nos .  5,  6,  27,  44,  48  and 
52).   It  will  be  noted  that  the  entire  set  of  questions  con- 
tains many  that  are  used  for  more  than  one  variable's  meas- 
urement.  This  stems  from  the  fact  that  C  and  I.S.  purport 
to  cover  all  of  the  behavioral  classes  that  are  significant 
in  leadership  as  do  L.S.,  C-P   D-M,  W.F.,  and  G.E.   There 
are  simnly  two  different  m.odels  incorporated  into  the  ques- 
tionnaire design  and  they  both  cover  the  same  kinds  of  behav- 
ior. 
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Table  2 
LEADER  BEHAVIOR  VARIABLES 

Variable Symbol  Item  Subset  (see  note  below) 

Consideration  C  1 ,  6 ,  9 ,  10 ,  2 ,  25  ,  27  ,  44 

Initiating  Structure  I.S.  18,21,22,30,32,41,43,45 

Leader  Support  L.S.  1,  4,  6,  19,  27,  33,  44,  48 

Consultative -Partici- 
pative Decision- 
Making  C-P,D-M     5,  9,  10,  25,  26,  28,32,40 

Work  Facilitation         W.F.      2,  8,  10,  17,  22,  24,  30, 

38,  45,  46,  50 

Decisiveness  D       3,  11,  20,  24,  34,  36,  39 

Goal  Emphasis  G.E.      7,  14,  16,  18,  23,  35,  42,  47, 

49 

Mangement  of  Rewards 

and  Punishment        M.R.P.      13,  15,  29,  31,  37 


NOTE:   The  score  for  each  variable  is  a  simple  average  of  the 
individual  item  scores  from  the  subset.   If  the  score 
is  from,  the  Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire 
for  an  Independent  Auditor  in  Charge  of  Field  Work 
(Appendix  B)  it  represents  a  measure  of  actual  behav- 
ior for  the  particular  variable.   If  the  score  is 
from  the  Ideal  Leader  Behavior  questionnaire  it  repre- 
sents a  measure  of  optimal  leader  behavior  as  expected 
by  the  subordinate  (Appendix  D)  or  the  leader  (Append- 
ix E) .   Group  (team)  scores  are  produced  by  averaging 
the  subordinate  scores  for  each  variable  in  a  group. 
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Certain  minor  details  that  are  expected  to  rule  out 
potential  soures  of  error  are  worth  mentioning.   The  order 
of  items  on  the  instrument  was  determined  by  a  random  dis- 
tribution so  as  to  avoid  any  biases  that  might  result  from 
having  each  variable's  subset  intact.   Three  experienced 
CPAs  reviewed  the  appropriateness  of  the  questions  in  the 
Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  (Appendix  B)  as 
well  as  subsequent  research  instruments  in  the  study.   Partic- 
ular emphasis  was  placed  on  usine  laneuaee  which  would  be 
neither  unfamiliar  nor  ambieuous  in  the  auditing  environment. 
The  possibility  of  reading  a  sexist  bias  into  the  Ohio  State 
LBDQ  question  forms  (every  item  begins  with  "He")  was  elim- 
inated by  replacing  "He"  with  "This  Auditor"  and  rewording 
the  questions  where  possible  to  eliminate  masculine  posses- 
sive pronouns.   In  certain  cases  the  range  of  possible  an- 
swers (Always  ,  Often,  Occassionally ,  Seldom,  Never)  was  ex- 
panded to  include  a  "No  Basis"  selection.   It  was  believed 
that  this  would  strengthen  a  respondent's  confidence  in  the 
instrument  for  those  cases  where  his  knowledge  of  how  the 
auditor  in  charge  acted  was  vague  or  nonexistent. 

Certain  basic  assumptions  underly  the  research  enumer- 
ated in  this  chapter  and  stipulate  the  measurements  selected. 
In  part,  this  study  is  a  test  of  the  applicability  of  the 
Fox  Normative  Model  and  the  Ohio  State  Leadership  Studies 
Model  in  the  public  accounting  context.   Some  of  the  working 
hypotheses  which  apply  to  these  models  and  this  studv  follov7: 
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HvDothesis  1 

There  will  be  significant  variance  among  individual 
teams  on  measured  dimensions  of  team  leader  behavior 
(predictor  variables)  in  terms  of  perceptions  of  ac- 
tual behavior. 

Hypothesis  2 

There  will  be  significant  variance  among  individual 

team  members  on  measured  dimensions  of  ideal  leader 

behavior. 

These  two  hypotheses  reflect  an  assumption  conmon  to 
most  leader  behavior  research  --  that   there  are  individual 
differences  with  regard  to  perceived  leader  behavior  and 
preferences  of  normative  leader  behavior,   Acgregations  of 
particular  individual  member's  scores  on  leader  behavior  di- 
mensions into  group  average  scores  for  a  leader  should  also 
result  in  a  range  of  scores  for  the  leaders  whose  groups  are 
averaged,  since  leaders  may  be  expected  to  behave  differently 
in  response  to  similar  situations. 

Hypothesis  3 

There  will  be  significant  correlation  between  average 
team  measurements  on  dimensions  of  leader  behavior 
(predictor  variables)  in  terms  of  perceptions  of  ac- 
tual leader  behavior  and  average  team  measurements 
of  satisfaction  and  performance  (criterion  measures) . 

This  hypothesis  assumes  that  the  models  have  predictive  ability 
for  the  effects  of  alternate  forms  of  leader  behavior  on  job 
performance  and  satisfaction. 

In  view  of  the  current  consensus  regarding  the  relation- 
ship between  leadership  effectiveness  and  situational   vari- 
ables, a  decision  was  made  to  measure  situational  character- 
istics.  The  most  comprehensive  summary  of  the  moderating 
effect  of  situational  variables  betv/een  criterion  and  leader 
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behavior  measures  was  found  in  the  Kerr   et  al.  [1974]  situa- 
tional propositions.   Proposition  1  of  this  study  follows: 

(1)  The  greater  the  amount  of  pressure,  the  greater 
will  be  subordinate  tolerance  of  leader  Initiat- 
ing Structure,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  (pos- 
itive) relationships  between  Structure  and  sat- 
isfaction and  performance  criteria.   Pressure 
may  stem  from  the  nature  of  the  task  (degree  of 
time  urgency,  uncertainty,  permissible  error 
rate)  or  from  some  threatening  source  external 
to  the  task. 

Based  upon  this  proposition,  the  following  items  V7ere  in- 
cluded in  the  Audit  Staff  Member  Opinion  Survey  (Appendix 
C) :  measures  of  degree  of  time  pressure  (questions  9  and  10) , 
permissible  error  rate  (questions  11  and  12) ,  and  threats 
from  exterior  sources  (questions  13  and  14) .  Uncertainty 
was  dealt  with  separately.  (See  the  discussion  following 
Proposition  6)  . 

Propositions  2,  3  and  4  consider  the  effects  of  intrin- 
sic satisfaction  on  subordinates  [Kerr   et  al .  1974]: 

(2)  The  greater  the  intrinsic  satisfaction  provided  by 
the  task,  the  less  positive  will  be  relationships 
between  Consideration  and  satisfaction  and  perform- 
ance criteria.   Intrinsic  satisfaction  may  be  de- 
rived from  high  job  autonomy,  broad  job  scope,  or 
the  opportunity  to  do  interesting  and  meaningful 
work . 

(3)  The  greater  the  intrinsic  satisfaction  provided  by 
the  task,  the  less  negative  will  be  relationships 
between  Structure  and  subordinate  satisfaction. 

(4)  The  greater  the  intrinsic  satisfaction  provided  by 
the  task,  the  less  positive  will  be  relationships 
between  Structure  and  performance. 

In  accordance  with  the  sources  listed  in  Proposition  2,  three 

facets  of  intrinsic  satisfaction  have  been  incorporated  in 

the  Audit  Staff  Member  Opinion  Survey:   job  autonom.y 
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(questions  15  and  16),  breadth  of  job  scope  (questions  17  and 
18)  ,  and  meaningful  work  (question  19) . 

Proposition  5  considers  the  effects  of  job-related  in- 
formation on  subordinate  criteria  [Kerr   et  al .   1974]: 

(6)   The  greater  the  amount  of  task  certainty,  the 
greater  will  be  the  (positive)  relationships 
between  leader  Consideration  and  subordinate 
satisfaction . 

Proposition  9  is  particularly  appropriate  to  the  CPA  firm 
environment  [Kerr   et  al .  1974]: 

(9)   The  greater  the  perceived  organizational  independ- 
ence of  subordinates ,  the  greater  will  be  the 
(positive)  relationships  between  leader  behavior 
variables  and  satisfaction  and  performance  criter- 
ia.  Particularly  when  perceived  independence  is 
low.   Consideration-satisfaction  and  Structure- 
satisfaction  relationships  will  be  relatively  in- 
significant . 

Traditionally,  the  organizational  independence  of  CPA  firm 
staff  members  has  been  high.   As  with  otv^er  professionals, 
a  certain  degree  of  job  autonomy  must  be  accorded   CPA  firm 
staff  members  to  provide  the  necessary  atmosphere  of  profes- 
sionalism.  However,  the  primary  generator  of  independence 
has  probably  been  the  rapid  growth  of  the  profession  in  re- 
cent decades  which  has  tended  to  create  a  shortage  in  public 
accounting,  as  well  as  in  other  areas,  of  qualified  nrofes- 
sionals.   This  has  resulted  in  a  prevailing  '  situation  where 
any  competent  staff  member  could  expect  to  find  employment 
with  other  CPA  firms  or  among  a  wide  choice  of  accounting 
positions  outside  of  CPA  firm  practice.   Questions  7  and  8 
of  the  Audit  Staff  Member  Opinion  Survey  (Appendix  C)  are 
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included  to  measure  how  the  staff  member  perceives  his  in- 
dependence with  regard  to  alternate  employment  in  these  two 
areas . 

No  items  are  included  in  the  Audit  Staff  Member  Opinion 
Survey  to  specifically  test  Propositions  7,  8,  or  10  [Kerr 
et  al.  1974] : 

(7)  The  less  the  agreement  between  subordinate  expec- 
tations of  leader  Consideration  and  Structure  and 
their  observations  of  these  behaviors,  the  lower 
will  be  the  levels  of  satisfaction  and  performance 
of  subordinates.   Such  expectations  typically  re- 
sult from  a  host  of  cultural,  experiential,  and  in- 
formational sources . 

(8)  The  less  higher  management  is  perceived  to  exhibit 
Consideration,  the  lower  will  be  the  (positive) 
relationships  between  lower-level  supervisors' 
consideration  and  subordinate  satisfaction. 

(10)   The  greater  the  perceived  upward  influence  of  the 
supervisor,  the  greater  will  be  the  (positive) 
relationships  between  consideration  and  subordinate 
satisfaction.   This  will  be  especially  true  for 
subordinates  who  are  highly  dependent  on  their  loss 
for  such  things  as  recognition,  freedom,  and  phys- 
ical and  financial  resources . 

Proposition  7,  a  postulation  of  the  relationship  between 
the  degree  to  which  subordinate  expectations  of  leader  behav- 
ior are  met  and  performance  and  satisfaction  measures,  may  be 
tested  using  the  difference  between  Leader  Behavior  Descrip- 
tion Questionnaire  and  Ideal  Leader  Behavior  (Appendix  D) 
results  as  a  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  expectations  are 

met . 

Propositions  8  and  10  [Kerr   et  al.  1974]  deal  with  (1) 
the  contrasting  degrees  of  Consideration  between  higher  and 
lower-level  management  as  perceived  by  subordinates  and  (2) 
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the  perceived  upward  influence  of  the  supervisor.   It  was  de- 
cided that  these  moderator  variables  are  not  appropriate  in 
the  CPA  firm  environment.   All  staff  members  are  a  part  of 
"management."   Even  relatively  inexperienced  staff  m.embers 
find  them.selves  in  supervisory  roles  on  some  engagements. 
There  is  an  opportunity  for  exchange  between  junior  staff 
members  and  the  managers  and  partners  of  a  CPA  firm  that  pre- 
cludes the  usual  sorts  of  barriers  which  isolate  workers 
from  management.   The  flexible,  informal  type  of  organization 
in  CPA  firms  also  tends  to  reduce  the  im.oortance  of  a  super- 
visor's upward  influence.   It  is  also  worth  noting   that  a 
superior-subordinate  relationship  in  a  CPA  firm  is  a  tempor- 
ary condition.   As  soon  as  an  audit  is  com.nleted,  the  staff 
members  take  positions  on  new  audit  teams.   The  hierarchy  in 
a  CPA  firm  tends  to  be  flatter  than  in  most  organizations, 
with  usually  about  four  levels  of  professional  staff  and 
numerous  members  at  each  level.   Consequently,  the  bulk  of 
the  power  in  personnel  and  operational  matters  is  disbursed 
among  a  group  of  partners  and  managers  making  upward  influence 
a  highly  complex  item  for  measurements. 

The  Kerr   et  al .  [1974]  study  provides  the  basis  for 
the  first  nineteen  items  in  the  Audit  Staff  Member  Opinion 
Survey  (Appendix   C)  --  v/hich  are  designed  to  measure  moder- 
ator variables.   The  remaining  six  item.s  (Nos  .  20  to  25)  in- 
clude four  measures  of  satisfaction  (with  colleagues,  with 
compensation,  with  the  leader,  and  with  the  present  job 
situation),  a  measure  of  leader-member  relations,  and  a 
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measure  of  the  current  leader's  decision-making  style.   The 

necessity  for  the  latter  two  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  working  hypothesis  which  is  to  be  tested  with  the 

Kerr   et  al.  [1974]  moderator  variables  follows: 

Hypothesis  4  (Moderated  Ohio  State  Leadership  Studies 
Model)  The  correlation  between  average  team  predictor 
variable  measurements  and  criterion  measures  will  be 
enhanced  by  classifying  teams  into  groups  based  upon 
average  team  scores  in  certain  follower  characteristics 
as  pror)Osed  by  Kerr   et  al .  [1974]. 

In  other  words,  the  relationship  between  predictor  variable 
and  satisfaction  or  performance  will  be  stronger  when  the 
influences  of  certain  follower  characteristics  are  screened 
out . 

The  four  subordinate  satisfaction  items  included  in  the 
Audit  Staff  Member  Opinion  Survey  (see  questions  20,  21,  23 
25,  Appendix  C)  are  derived  from  the  Survey  of  Organizations. 
Taylor  and  Bowers  [1972,  p.  76]  assumed  that  satisfaction 
was  multidimensional  and  they  used  seven  questions  to  cover 
satisfaction  with  peers,  supervisor,  job,  organization, 
compensation,  progress,  and  opportunity.   For  the  purpose  of 
this  study,  job  and  organizational  satisfaction  were  combined 
into  one  question.   It  was  concluded  that  satisfaction  with 
a  job  in  a  CPA  firm  would  be  tantamount  to  satisfaction  with 
the  organization  since  every  staff  member  m.oves  throughout 
the  organization,  working  with  a  variety  of  colleagues  and 
supervisors.   Subordinate  audit  staff  members  also  uerform 
varied  tasks,  depending  upon  a  client's  needs.   To  a  certain 
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extent,  then,  the  concept  of  a  j ob  with  fixed,  familiar  tasks 
is  foreign  to  audit  staff  members. 

Questions  regarding  satisfaction  with  progress  and  op- 
portunity were  considered  unnecessary  in  this  study  which  is 
geared  to  large  CPA  firm  staff  members.   Those  who  do  not  make 
satisfactory  progress  are  soon  separated  from  the  firm-- 
often,  placed  with  a  client.   Promotions,  for  those  staff 
members  who  remain,  are  practically  automatic.   Consequently, 
lack  of  progress  should  not  be  a  problem  in  large  CPA  firms. 
Satisfaction  related  to  opportunity  for  advancement  in  the 
organization  should  not  be  a  problem,  either.   Generally, 
subordinate  staff  members  hired  are  believed  to  have  "part- 
nership potential."   The  partner's  position  in  a  large  CPA 
firm  is  both  responsible  and  financially  rewarding--a  suf- 
ficiently advanced  opportunity  to  satisfy  most. 

The  Ideal  Leader  Behavior  questionnaire  (Appendix  D)  is 
identical  in  most  respects  with  the  Leader  Behavior  Descrip- 
tion Questionnaire  (Appendix  B)  .   The  major  difference  is  that 
instead  of  asking  for  the  actual  behavior  of  a  specific  lead- 
er, the  Ideal  Leader  Behavior  questionnaire  asks  "what  the 
IDEAL  auditor  should  do"  in  similar  situations.   The  order 
of  questions  is  identical  and  the  same  subsets  are  used  to 
arrive  at  the  eight  leader  behavior  predictor  variables.   Dis- 
crepancies between  the  ideal  version  and  the  actual  version 
may  be  used  as  a  measure  of  subordinate  satisfaction.   This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  Kerr   et  al.  [1974]  Proposition  7 
and  Porter  and  Lawler  [1968,  p.  31]. 
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The  three  questionnaires  discussed  up  to  this  point  rep- 
resent the  entire  set  administered  to  audit  team  subordinates. 
What  is  obtained,  then,  is  the  subordinate  staff  member's 
perception  of  his  team  leader's  actual  behavior  with  regard 
to  52  items  or  situations.   Subsets  of  these  provide  measures 
of  the  leader's  behavior  in  terms  of  Consideration,  Leader 
Support,  and  certain  other  predictor  variables  (see   Table  3) 
as  observed  on  a  specific  audit  engagement.   Measures  in  terms 
of  the  subordinate  staff  member's  ideal  for  behavior  from  a 
leader  in  the  same  situations  are  also  gathered.   And,  fin- 
ally, measures  of  a  number  of  potentially  significant  moder- 
ator variables  are  obtained  (see   Table  4)  as  well  as  several 
individual  satisfaction  measures. 

The  criterion  measure  for  this  study  is  a  global  assess- 
ment instrument  (see  Appendix  G) .   It  asks  the  manager  or 
partner  to  evaluate  the  auditor  in  charge  (supervisor)  of  the 
field  work  phase  in  a  particular  audit  in  terms  of  other  per- 
sons in  similar  positions  within  the  same  firm.   In  part  1  of 
this  questionnaire  the  auditor  in  charge  is  evaluated  for 
deadline  promptness,  efficiency  of  staff  utilization  (two 
aspects),  training  ability,  and  crises  avoidance.   Parts  2 
and  3  require  the  manager  or  partner  to  evaluate  subordinate 
staff  satisfaction  (three  aspects)  and  client  satisfaction 
(four  aspects).   The  purpose  of  these  three  preliminary  parts 
of  the  "Manager's  Rating  of  Field  Work  Performance"  is  to 
force  the  manager  to  think  of  the  audit  from  the  client's  and 
subordinates'  standpoint  as  well  as  from  his  own.   When  this 
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TABLE  3 


TABLE  OF  MEASUREMENTS 


Variables 


PREDICTORS:   (13) 


Measuring  Instrument 


Consideration 
Initiating   Structure 
Leader  Support 
Consultative- Participative 

Decision  Making 
Work  Facilitation 
Decisiveness 
Goal  Emphasis 
Management  of  Rewards 
and  Punishment 


ACTUAL  BEHAVIOR:   Leader 
Behavior  Description 
Questionnaire 


NORMATIVE  BEHAVIOR: 
Leader  Behavior 


Ideal 


LPC  (Self  Description) 

LPC 

Social  LPC 

Task  LPC 

LPC  Difference  Score 


Fox  LPC  Scales 


MODERATORS:   (7) 


Pressure 
Task  Certainty 
Information  Needs 
Organizational  Independence 
Intrinsic  Work  Satisfaction 
Leader-Member  Relations 
Leader's  Decision-Making 
Style 

CRITERION  MEASURES:   (7) 

Team  Performance 

Team  Leader  Performance 


Audit  Staff  Member  Opinion 
Survey 


Supervisor's  Rating  of  Field 
Work  Performance 


Satisfaction  with  Colleagues 

Satisfaction  with  Compensation   Audit  Staff  Member  Opinion 

Satisfaction  with  Current         Survey 

Leadership 
Overall  Job  Satisfaction 


Satisfaction  with  Leader 


Difference  (ILB  -  LBDQ) 
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TABLE  4 
LPC  MEASUREMENTS 

Version  of  Total  Score 

Variable         LPC  Instrument  Item  Subset  (See  Appendix  F) 

LPC  Least  Preferred  1,3,4,7,8,9,11,12,14,20,21, 

Coworker  26,28,29 

LPC  Self         Me  1,3,4,9,10,14,17,18,19.20, 

Description  22,25,28,31 

Task  LPC         Least  Preferred  4,5,13,14,17,18,25,31 
Coworker 

Social  LPC       Least  Preferred  1,3,7,11,15,20,21,28 
Coworker 

LPC  Difference    Least  Preferred  (Task  LPC  -  Social  LPC) 
Score            Coworker 
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is  done,  the  possibility  of  a  standardized  overall  evaluation 
of  leader  effectiveness  and  team  effectiveness  may  be  improved 
over  a  point  blank,  one- item  rating.   Question  4a  (How  would 
you  evaluate  the  overall  effectiveness  of  this  team  based 
upon  your  review  of  the  field  work?)  is  the  criterion  measure 
for  team  performance.   Question  4b  (How  effective  was  the 
auditor  in  charge  of  field  work  as  a  leader  on  this  particu- 
lar audit?)  is  a  performance  evaluation  for  the  leader,  alone, 
separated  from  the  success  or  failure  of  the  team.   These  will 
be  analyzed  against  the  results  of  the  other  questionnaires 
as  two  distinct  performance  criterion  measures. 

Each  audit  team  leader  (supervisor)  completed  the  Ideal 
Leader  Behavior  questionnaire  (Appendix  E)  as  did  his  sub- 
ordinates on  the  audit.   Any  differences  between  a  supervis- 
or's behavior  expectations  and  the  average  responses  of  his 
subordinates  could  then  be  analyzed  to  determine  whether  ex- 
pectations are  role  dependent.   The  cover  sheet  on  the  Ideal 
Leader  Behavior  questionnaire  administered  to  team  leaders 
contains  an  additional  question  which  illicits  leader-member 
relations  as  judged  by  the  team  leader  on  a  five  point  scale 
ranging  from  very  good  to  very  poor.   This  question  is  similar 
to  question  22  of  the  Audit  Staff  Member  Opinion  Survey  which 
asks  for  the  subordinate's  judgment  of  leader-member  relations. 

Each  team  leader  must  complete  the  Fox  LPC  Self  Descrip- 
tion instrument  (Appendix  F)  in  duplicate  --  one   version  for 
a  least  preferred  coworker  and  the  second  version  describing 
himself.   The  instrument  is  expanded  over  the  standard 
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sixteen  scale  version  used  by  Fiedler  to  include  scales  that 
fully  cover  the  five  recurring  dimensions  found  by  Tupes  and 
Christal  11961]:   urgency,  agreeableness ,  dependability,  emo- 
tional stability,  and  culture.   A  complete  review  of  the  de- 
velopment of  this  instrument  is  included  in  Fox  [I976d]. 

For  this  study,  two  LPC  instruments  are  employed.   The 
supervisor's  rating  of  his  least  preferred  coworker  will  be 
obtained  by  combining  the  scores  for  fourteen  scales  from  the 
32  item  instrument--  least   preferred  coworker  version.   This 
measure  will  be  referred  to  as  LPC  [Fox,  1976a,  p. 4].   The 
supervisor's  rating  of  himself  is  termed  LPC  self-description 
and  is  obtained  by  combining  scores  for  a  different  subset 
of  fourteen  items  on  the  appropriate  version  of  the  instru- 
ment.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  respondent  checks  either 
of  two  boxes  at  the  top  of  the  instrument  to  identify  the  in- 
strument as  a  description  of  "My  Least  Preferred  Co-worker" 
or  "Me."   Additional  LPC  measures  are  possible  from  these 
instruments  (Task  LPC,  Social  LPC,  and  a  Difference  Score) 
by  combining  different  subsets  of  scales  (see   Table  4) . 

The  various  LPC  measures  obtained  may  then  be  used  as 

predictor  variables  to  test  the  following  working  hypothesis: 

Hypothesis  5  (Fiedler  Contingency  Model) 
There  will  be  a  correlation  between  leader  LPC  score 
and  measures  of  leader  and  group  effectiveness  as 
proposed  by  Fiedler  [1967]. 

One  item  has  been  included  in  the  study  in  an  effort  to 
single  out  each  team  leader's  decision  method  (item  24,  Ap- 
pendix C)  .   This  is  based  upon  the  Normative  Model  of 
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Leadership  proposed  by  Vroom  and  Yetton  [1973].   Five  deci- 
sion methods  open  to  a  leader  are  proposed  in  the  case  of 
individual  problems  --  decision  problems  encountered  by  one 
subordinate  member  of  a  group.   The  methods  and  their  assigned 
symbolic  notations  are  [Vroom  and  Yetton,  1973,  p.  13]: 

A  1   :   where  the  leader  makes  the  decision  for 

himself,  using  only  information  available 
to  him  at  that  time. 

A  11  :   where  the  leader  makes  the  decision  by 

himself  after  obtaining  information  from 
the  subordinate. 

C  1   :   where  the  leader  makes  the  decision  after 
sharing  the  problem  with  his  subordinate 
and  hearing  his  suggestions  and  ideas. 

G  1   :   where  the  leader  and  subordinate  arrive 
at  a  mutually  agreeable  decision  after 
analyzing  the  problem  together. 

D  1   :   where  the  subordinate  makes  the  decision -- 
the  leader  having  delegated  that  respons- 
ibility to  him  and  provided  him  with  any 
information  that  he  held. 

Vroom  and  Yetton  categorize  eighteen  problem  types  based 
upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  eight  problem  attributes. 
Their  Normative  Model  of  Leadership  included  one  or  more  of 
the  above  decision  methods  as  the  preferred  solution  for  each 
of  the  problem  types.   An  analysis  of  the  eighteen  problem 
types  revealed  that  only  four  were  applicable  to  the  situa- 
tions encoiontered  by  subordinate  audit  staff  members.   In 
each  of  these  problem  types,  style  G-1  was  appropriate.   In 
some  cases  D-1  and  C-1  were  also  appropriate  depending  upon 
the  sufficiency  of  subordinate  information  and  the  importance 
of  the  subordinate's  acceptance  of  the  decision. 
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In  the  particular  question  selected  for  use,  it  is 
stated  that  the  subordinate  has  sufficient  knowledge  and  in- 
formation to  make  a  quality  decision.   Consequently,  for  the 
case  included  on  the  questionnaire  the  preferred  solution  may 
be  any  one  of  the  latter  three.   However,  the  objective  of 
this  study  is  not  to  test  the  Vroom  and  Yetton  model,  but  to 
determine  if  there  is  a  significant  relationship  between  any 
one  decision-making  style  and  the  criterion  measures. 

The  research  design  for  this  study  is  present  in  Appendix 
A. 


CHAPTER  IV 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  FIELD  STUDY 

The  field  study  was  performed  with  employees  of  one  of 
the  "big-eight"  accounting  firms.   Audit  teams  were  selected 
which  met  the  following  criteria: 

(a)  Four  or  more  regular  members  (excluding  specialists) 

(b)  One  individual  in  charge  of  field  work  during  that 
entire  phase  of  the  audit. 

(c)  Ninety  days  or  less  from  the  time  the  team  completed 
the  field  work. 

(d)  Each  team  member  must  have  been  on  the  audit  for  at 
least  ten  days  to  be  considered  a  regular  member. 

Five  offices  in  this  accounting  firm  (all  located  in  the 
southeastern  U.S.)  participated  in  the  study.   Thirty-four 
teams  were  found  in  these  offices  which  met  the  above  criter- 
ia.  An  effort  was  made  to  include  all  possible  teams,  since 
in  this  way  a  representative  cross -section  of  large  audit 
teams  would  be  tested.   The  firm  could  not  have  the  option 
of  submitting  only  its  best  audit  teams  (in  terms  of  overall 
performance  and  member  satisfaction)  for  testing. 

The  firm  did  not  consider  assembling  all  of  the  employ- 
ees for  testing  at  one  time  as  a  feasible  way  to  conduct  the 
study.   Their  contention  was  that  this  would  be  too  expensive. 
They  also  preferred  to  designate  one  of  their  own  represent- 
atives in  each  office  to  administer  the  questionnaires.   In 
each  case,  it  was  a  partner  or  personnel  specialist  who  had 
been  involved  in  the  scheduling  of  audit  field  work. 
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Meetings  were  held  with  each  of  the  five  individuals  who 
were  to  administer  the  questionnaires.   The  purpose  of  these 
meetings  was  to  provide  these  individuals  with  all  of  the 
background  information  that  they  would  need  in  order  to  ad- 
minister the  instruments.   The  models  utilized  in  the  study 
were  explained  and  then  each  questionnaire  was  reveiwed  to 
show  its  contribution  to  the  study.   During  these  meetings, 
the  teams  to  be  tested  were  selected. 

In  order  to  provide  anonymity  to  the  testing  process 
special  cover  sheets  were  designed  for  the  sets  of  question- 
naires provided  for  staff  members  (team  leaders'  supervisors). 
A  code  number  for  each  team  was  assigned  by  the  administra- 
tor and  entered  on  the  cover  sheets  (see  Appendices  A,  B,  and 
C)  .   The  audit  engagement  and  team  leader  were  entered  fol- 
lowing the  code  number.   Each  individual  was  instructed  to 
enter  the  team  code  number  on  all  questionnaires  in  his  set. 
Staff  members  were  further  required  to  coin  a  six  digit  per- 
sonal code  number  and  enter  it  on  each  questionnaire.   The 
result  was  that  each  questionnaire  could  be  sorted  by  team 
and  team  member,  yet  no  name  remained  on  any  of  the  documents. 
The  name  was  entered  on  the  cover  sheet,  which  was  to  be  re- 
moved and  destroyed  by  the  individual  completing  the  question- 
naires . 

Although  it  would  perhaps  have  been  preferable  to  admin- 
ister all  of  the  questionnaires  at  the  same  time  of  year, 
this  was  not  possible.   Most  of  the  annual  work  is  scheduled 
at  various  times  of  the  year  --not   necessarily  following 
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the  fiscal  year-end.   A  further  complication  is  that  many 
corporate  clients  use  fiscal  years  which  end  throughout  the 
calendar  year. 

Twenty-two  correctly  completed  sets  of  questionnaires 
were  eventually  obtained.   Of  the  twelve  teams  that  were  not 
usable,  there  were  several  reasons.   In  one  case,  the  audit 
manager  did  not  feel  that  he  should  evaluate  the  team's  per- 
formance for  an  outsider,  even  with  the  anonymity  provided. 
The  most  frequent  problem  was  the  loss  of  one  team  member  due 
to  resignation,  transfer,  sickness,  or  insufficient  time  in 
the  field. 

Frequent  inquiries  were  made  to  the  test  administrators, 
urging  them  to  follow  up  on  those  team  members  that  had  not 
been  tested.   A  few  of  the  discrepancies  were  eventually 
filled;  however,  once  an  audit  team  had  been  disbanded  in  ex- 
cess of  ninety  days,  the  team  was  excluded  from  the  sample. 
The  result  of  this  strict  enforcement  of  the  criteria 
for  audit  team  selection  was  to  limit  the  statistical  base 
for  the  study.   This  is  the  case,  particularly,  where  the 
analysis  of  results  for  the  moderator  variable  effects  is 
undertaken. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  there  were  so  few  teams  large 
enough  to  be  suitable  for  the  study  is  that  auditing  tech- 
niques in  recent  years  have  tended  to  become  more  scientific 
and  less  laborious.   Greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  an  evalu- 
ation of  internal  control,  statistical  sample  selections,  and 
upon  analytical  techniques  which  provide  assurance  without 
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extensive  verification.   Also,  since  virtually  all  clients 
of  a  large  CPA  firm  use  a  computerized  information  system, 
a  major  concern  for  the  auditor  now  is  to  evaluate  the  system 
to  determine  the  probability  for  material  breakdowns  in  con- 
trol.  Audits  of  this  genre  do  not  require   large  teams  to 
test  and  evaluate  account  balances  in  search  of  human  error. 

The  fact  that  all  of  the  offices  were  located  in  the 
southeastern  U.S.  is  perhaps  a  positive  factor  in  the  study. 
To  whatever  extent  there  remain  regional  differences  in  atti- 
tudes toward  authority,  work  habits,  or  job  expectations, 
these  would  appear  to  have  been  screened  out  by  using  offices 
only  in  one  region. 

The  use  of  firm  representatives  to  administer  the  ques- 
tionnaires has  both  positive  and  negative  aspects;   the  chief 
advantage  being  that  the  individuals  tested  realized  that  the 
study  was  sanctioned  by  the  firm  and  might  be  expected  to 
adopt  an  attitude  of  sincerity  in  completing  the  question- 
naires.  The  negative  aspects  of  having  the  firm's  represent- 
atives administer  the  questionnaires  are  that  they  lack  the 
commitment  toward  the  project  and  the  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  studv  that  the  originator  would  bring. 


Chapter  V 
RESPONSES  RELATED  TO  LEADER  BEHAVIOR 

That  leaders  were  perceived  to  behave  differently  by 
their  teams  may  be  demonstrated  by  noting  the  statistics  on 
Table  5..   Perceived  leader  behavior  on  the  eight  dimensions 
measured  showed  a  certain  amount  of  variability  as  assumed  in 
working  hypothesis  number  one,  Chapter  III.   The  greatest 
variability  was  measured  in  the  two  Ohio  State  Leadership 
Studies  variables  [Stogdill  and  Shartle,  1955],   Considera- 
tion and  Initiating  Structure,  with  standard  deviations  of 
.35  and  .29,  respectively.   It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
scores  in  any  dimension  could  range  from  a  minimum  of  one  to 
a  maximum  of  five.   The  six  Fox  Normative  Model  variables 
[Fox,  1976a]  showed  somewhat  less  variability,  standard  de- 
viations ranging  from  .27  down  to  .15.   Means  for  all  eight 
predictor  variables  fell  within  a  range  between  3.57  and  4.12. 
No  particular  conclusions  should  be  dra\\m  from  these  mean 
values,  due  to  the  lack  of  comparative  studies  using  the  same 
instrimient  with  other  groups  . 

There  was  some  variability  in  expectation  of  ideal  be- 
havior from  leaders  as  seen  by  individual  team  members,  which 
was  assumed  in  working  hypothesis  number  2  (see   Table  5). 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  variability  in  the  ideal  behavior 
dimensions  was  generally  greater  than  in  the  perceived 
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Table   5 

LEADER  BEHAVIOR  VARIABILITY 

A.      Perceived   Leader   Behavior    (n   =   22    items) 

Variable  Mean      S  .D.      Min.      Max.       S  .E 

Consideration 

Initiating   Structure 

Leader  Support 

Consultative-Participative 
Decision -Making 

Work   Facilitation 

Decisiveness 

Goal   Emphasis 

Management    of    Rewards    and 
Punishment 

B.       Ideal   Leader   Behavior    (n    =    69    respondents) 

Variable 

Consideration 

Initiating    Structure 

Leader   Support 

Consultative -Participative 
Decision -Making 

Work    Facilitation 

Decisiveness 

Goal    Emphasis 

Management    of   Rewards    and 

Punishment  4.01         .25      3.40      5.00         .03 


3.94 

.35 

3.38 

4.50 

.07 

3.72 

.29 

2.92 

4.30 

.06 

4.12 

.26 

3.75 

4.67 

.06 

3.72 

.27 

3.21 

4.22 

.06 

4.00 

.27 

3.43 

4.48 

.06 

3.57 

.15 

3.19 

3.76 

.03 

3.62 

.22 

3.22 

4.15 

.05 

3.83 

.19 

3.44 

4.20 

.04 

Mean 

S.D. 

Min. 

Max. 

S.E. 

4.32 

.34 

3.38 

5.00 

.04 

4.05 

.41 

3.12 

4.88 

.05 

4.46 

.32 

3.50 

5.00 

.04 

3.96 

.33 

3.12 

4.62 

.04 

4.43 

.33 

3.27 

5.00 

.04 

3.39 

.27 

2.  71 

4.29 

.03 

3.85 

.35 

3.00 

4.78 

.04 
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behavior  dimensions  for  the  same  variable.   This  was  a  sur- 
prising outcome --an  indication  that  the  perceived  behavior 
of  the  22  leaders  was  somewhat  less  variable  than  the  con- 
sensus of  how  the  leaders  should  act.   Evidently,  the  team 
leaders  tended  to  behave  similarly--  possibly   this  is  a  re- 
sult of  the  firm's  stated  personnel  policies  and  informal 

customs . 

The  mean  scores  in  seven  out  of  the  eight  ideal  behavior 
variables  were  higher  than  the  comparably  perceived  leader 
behavior  scores  in  the  same  variable.   This  was  the  expected 
result.   The  one  variable  where  leaders  perceived  behavior 
scored  higher  than  the  ideal  was  on  the  dimension  of  Decisive- 
ness.  Apparently,  CPA  firm  audit  staff  members  prefer  less 
decisiveness.   They  expect  to  be  involved  in  the  decisions 
which  affect  them. 

A  comparison  of  leaders'  and  subordinates'  expectations 
with  regard  to  leader  behavior  may  be  seen  in  Table  6.   The 
greatest  discrepancy  between  the  mean  predictor  variable 
scores  for  the  two  groups  was  .29  (Consultative-Participative 
Decision-Making) .   All  but  two  other  variables  showed  mean 
differences  of  less  than  .20.   Perhaps  the  most  notable  find- 
ing is  that  if  the  mean  scores  are  rounded  to  the  nearest 
whole  number,  all  are  equal.   In  six  of   the  eight  variables, 
the  subordinates'  ideal  scores  are  higher.   However,  this 
difference  is  always  less  than  one  standard  deviation.   Ap- 
parently, there  is  little  role  dependency  with  regard  to 
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Table  6 

IDEAL  LEADER  BEHAVIOR 

Comparison   of  Leaders'    and   Subordinates'    Expectations 


Variable 


Consideration 

Initiating   Structure 

Leader   Support 

Consultative -Participa- 
tive  Decision-Making 

Work   Facilitation 

Decisiveness 

Goal   Emphasis 


Lea 

der 

Sub  or 

dinate 

Expectations 

Expectations 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

4.07 

.21 

4.32 

.32 

4.14 

.31 

4.05 

.41 

4.41 

.22 

4.46 

.32 

3.67 

.33 

3.96 

.33 

4.29 

.27 

4.43 

.33 

3.14 

.26 

3.39 

.27 

3.98 

.39 

3.85 

.  35 

Management    of   Rewards 

and  Punishment  4.00  .23  4.01  .25 
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expectations  of  leader  behavior  among  the  69  subordinates 
and  22  leaders  tested. 

In  accordance  with  working  hypothesis  number  three,  Chap- 
ter III,  Pearsonian  correlation  coefficients  were  computed 
between  predictor  variables  and  assessments  of  satisfaction 
and  performance.   (See   Tables  7,  8,  and  9.)   Of  the  six  Fox 
Normative  Model  variables,  Consultative-Participative  Deci- 
sion-Making, Goal  Emphasis,  and  Management  of  Rewards  and 
Punishment  did  not  show  any  significant  correlation  with  the 
criterion  scores.   Leader  Support  correlated  .41  with  Leader- 
Member  Relations  and  -.47  with  the  difference  between  the 
group  averages  for  the  52  leader  behavior  items.   This  dif- 
ference is  labelled  Discrepancy  Measure,  and  is  expected  to 
be  a  measure,  as  opposed  to  an  assessment,  of  group  dissatis- 
faction. 

This  result  raises  a  question  of  to  what  (negative)  de- 
gree the  Discrepancy  Measure  indicates  overall  job  satisfac- 
tion.  Porter  and  Lawler  [1968,  p.  31]  define  satisfaction 
as  "the  extent  to  which  rewards  actually  received  meet  or 
exceed  the  perceived  equitable  level  of  rewards."   The  Dis- 
crepancy Measure  used  in  this  study  is  an  average  of  all  of 
the  differences  (ideal  minus  actual  score)  for  each  of  the 
52  items  selected  for  this  study  from  the  LBDQ  (see 
both  Appendices  B  and  D) .   A  review  of  the  items  on  these 
questionnaires  demonstrates  an  element  of  positive  or  nega- 
tive reward  in  most:   for  example;  item  (1),  "treated  all 
subordinates  on  the  audit  as  professional  colleagues;  item 
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Table    7 

FOX   NORMATIVE   MODEL 

Correlation  between   Predictors    and   Criterion   Scores 

Predictor   Variable 


C-P, 

L.S. 

D-M 

W.F. 

D 

G.E. 

M.R.P 

0 

-.06 

.13 

-.19 

-.18 

.01 

.14 

P 

-.13 

.05 

.06 

.08 

-.10 

-.12 

Q 

.41* 

.  18 

.12 

.21 

-.16 

.31 

Criterion 

T 

-.04 

.18 

.20 

.19 

-.08 

-.15 

Measure 

Y 

.00 

-.01 

.42** 

.29 

.05 

-.16 

Z 

.17 

.03 

.  46** 

.  36* 

.21 

-.01 

031 

-  .  kl~^* 

-.28 

-61** 

-.56*^' 

'   -.11 

.04 

*  denotes  probability  of  randomness  less  than  .10 
**  denotes  probability  of  randomness  less  than  .05 

Svmbol    Variable 


Leader  Support 

Consultative -Participative  Deci si on -Making 
Work  Facilitation 
Decisiveness 
Goal  Emphasis 

Management  of  Rewards  and  Punishment 
Satisfaction  with  Colleagues 
Satisfaction  with  Compensation 
Leader-Member  Relations 
Overall  Job  Satisfaction 
Team  Performance 
Leader  Effectiveness 

Discrepancy  Measure  (Ideal  Behavior  Minus  Actual 
Behavior) 


Table  8 

OHIO  STATE  LEADERSHIP  STUDIES  MODEL 

Correlation  between  Predictors  and  Criterion  Scores 

Predictor  Variable 


C 

I.S. 

0 

- 

.07 

-.05 

P 

- 

.12 

-.10 

Q 

.33 

.07 

terion  Measure                   T 

- 

.08 

.08 

Y 

- 

.07 

-.05 

Z 

.07 

.17 

Q31 

- 

.49** 

-.26 

denotes  probability  of  randomness  less 

than 

.05 

Symbol     Variable 


C  Consideration 

I.S.  Initiating  Structure 

0  Satisfaction  with  Colleagues 

P  Satisfaction  with  Compensation 

Q  Leader-Member  Relations 

T  Overall  Job  Satisfaction 

Z  Leader  Effectiveness 

Q31  Discrepancy  Measure  (Ideal  Behavior  Minus  Actual 
Behavior) 
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Table  9 
LPC  MODEL 
Correlation  between  LPC  Measures  and  Criterion  Scores 

U     V     w     wv 


Criterion 
Measure 


0 

.11 

.07 

.07 

.00 

.25 

p 

-.15 

.02 

-.09 

-.08 

.07 

Q 

-.03 

.14 

-.04 

-.15 

-.02 

T 

-.06 

.17 

-.03 

-.17 

-.28 

Y 

- . 42** 

.19 

- . 46** 

-.53** 

.18 

Z 

-.24 

.00 

-.29 

-.22 

.36* 

Q31 

-.06 

-.33 

.13 

.39 

-.34 

*  denotes  probability  of  randomness  less  than  .10 
**  denotes  probability  of  randomness  less  than  .05 

Symbol    Variable 

U        LPC 

V  Task  LCP 

W  Social  LPC 

WV  LPC  Difference  Score  (Social  LPC-Task  LPC) 

X  LPC  Self  Description 

0  Satisfaction  with  Colleagues 

P  Satisfaction  with  Compensation 

Q  Leader-Member  Relations 

T  Overall  Job  Satisfaction 

Y  Team  Performance 

Z        Leader  Effectiveness 

Q31      Discrepancy  Measure  (Ideal  Behavior  Minus  Actual 
Behavior) 
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(4) ,  "gave  deserved  credit  to  subordinates  when  dealing  with 
senior  colleagues,"  item  (6),  "did  little  things  to  make  it 
pleasant  to  be  on  the  audit,"  and  item  (9),  "was  willing  to 
make  adjustments  in  the  audit  program  to  suit  individual 
subordinates . " 

Those  items  that  do  not  represent  a  reward  in  the  per- 
sonal sense  (for  example;  item  (2),  "anticipated  problems 
and  planned  for  them"  and  item  (7) ,  "pushed  to  get  the  field 
work  done  with  a  minimum  of  wasted  time  and  effort")  may- 
still  be  regarded  as  related  to  overall  job  satisfaction. 
One  must  assume  that  a  staff  member  serving  on  an  audit  team 
in  the  field  would  be  less  satisfied  with  his  job,  regardless 
of  the  level  of  social  deference  directed  toward  him,  if  the 
main  goal-- to  gather  evidence--was  thwarted  by  poor  organ- 
ization and  planning. 

Work  Facilitation  correlated  .42  with  Team  Performance 
and  .46  with  the  Leader  Effectiveness  assessment.   Decisive- 
ness correlated  .36  with  Leader  Effectiveness.   Work  Facilita- 
tion and  Decisiveness  correlated  most  strongly  with  the  Dis- 
crepancy Measure,  -.61  and  -.56,  respectively. 

The  only  significant  correlation  between  criterion  meas- 
ures and  the  two  Ohio  State  Leadership  Studies  predictor  vari- 
ables was  between  Consideration  and  the  Discrepancy  Measure, 
-.49.   Initiating  Structure  did  not  show  any  predictive  abil- 
ity in  this  sample. 

The  Ohio  State  studies  are  not  in  disagreement  with  these 
findings.   Initiating  Structure  and  Satisfaction  seem  to  be 
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positively  related  in  situations  where  group  members  perceive 
a  need  for  structuring  activities  on  the  part  of  the  leader 
and  negatively  related  where  the  need  does  not  exist.   It 
would  seem  apparent  that  an  audit  team  could  fit  in  either 
category.   The  situation  is  unique  in  that  most  of  the  audit 
tests  and  procedures  may  never  have  been  performed  before  in 
the  context  of  the  current  client  organization  and  accounting 
system.   The  audit  team,  itself,  would  be  a  recently  assembled 
group  where  the  members  may  have  had  no  previous  working  re- 
lationships . 

Although  the  LPC  Model  does  not  presume  any  predictive 
ability  for  the  LPC  measures,  Pearsonian  correlations  were 
computed  between  the  five  LPC  measures  and  the  satisfaction 
and  performance  assessments  and  also  with  the  Discrepancy 
Measure.   Figure  5  shows  the  results.   LPC,  Social  LPC,  and 
the  LPC  Difference  Score  correlated  strongly  with  Team  Per- 
formance.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  were  negative  cor- 
relations, indicating  that  high  performance  was  found  in 
teams  led  by  low  LPC  leaders--persons  holding  their  least- 
preferred  coworker  in  low  regard.   LPC  Self  Description 
showed  some  correlation  with  the  assessment  of  Leader  Effec- 
tiveness and  the  LPC  Difference  Score  correlated  with  the 
Discrepancy  Measure  .39. 

In  this  study,  variability  was  measured  both  in  per- 
ceived leader  behavior  and  in  expected  ideal  behavior.   There 
was  little  variation  between  leaders'  and  subordinates'  no- 
tions of  what  ideal  behavior  ought  to  be.   Three  variables 
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from   the    Fox   Normative   Model    correlated  with    the    Discrepancy 
Measure- -Leader    Support,    Work   Facilitation,    and   Decisive- 
ness.     Work   Facilitation    correlated  with  both   performance 
assessments--Team  Performance    and  Leader   Effectiveness. 
Small    correlations    also    showed   up   between    Leader    Support    and 
Leader-Member    Relations    and  between   Decisiveness    and   Leader 
Effectiveness.      Both   of   these    corrleations    appear   logical. 

While    a   discussion   of   the    shortcomings    of   the    study  will 
be   reserved   for    later,    it   would   seem   appropriate    at    this    time 
to    deal   with   the   performance   measures    (Team   Performance    and 
Team  Leader   Effectiveness).       Of   the    22    teams,    15   were    rated 
as   being    "slightly    above    average    for   our    firm"    and    four  were 
given    the    top   rating,    "significantly    above    average    for    our 
firm.       Only    one    team  was    rated   as   having  performed   "average 
for   our    firm."    Two  were    rated    "slightly   below   average    for 
our   firm. " 

It    is    possible   that    the   performance  measure    is    biased. 
The    individual   making   the    rating    does   have    final    responsibil- 
ity   for    the    audit    and  by   implication    is    deeply    concerned  with 
its    adequacy.       Each   partner    or  manager  may   believe    that    the 
audits    performed  by   his    subordinates    are  better    than    the 
firm's    average   because   he    sees    to    it    that    those    areas    which 
he    considers    most    important    are   performed   to   his    satisfaction. 
Partners    and  managers    may    also  have    a   tendency   to   believe 
that    their    office    is    above    average    for   the    firm- -a   preference 
based   on    familiarity    rather    than   experience. 
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Consideration  was  the  variable  from  the  Ohio  State 
Leadership  Studies  Model  which  had  a  significant  correlation 
in  this  study.   That  the  Discrepancy  Measure,  a  measure  of 
dissatisfaction,  was  the  criterion  measure  that  correlated 
(negatively)  was  not  unexpected. 

Three  of  the  LPC  variables  correlated  with  Team  Perfor- 
ance.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  other  variable  was  more 
strongly  correlated  with  Team.  Performance  than  LPC,  Social 
LPC,  or  the  LPC  Difference  Score.   These  are  interesting  ob- 
servations, but  not  tests  of  the  Contingency  Model  because 
the  groups  are  left  unclassified  as  to  Leader-Member  Relations 
in  this  part  of  the  study.   Chapter  VII  will  evaluate  the 
study  results  in  accordance  with  the  Contingency  Model.) 

These  results  discussed  to  this  point  demonstrate  the 
applicability  of  working  hypotheses  1,  2,  and  3.   Neither  the 
Fox  Normative  Model  nor  the  Ohio  State  Leadership  Studies 
Model  variables  appeared  to  indicate  relationships  with  the 
assessments  of  satisfaction.   The  situation  improves  when 
the  criterion  measure  of  satisfaction  is  the  Discrepancy 
Measure.   The  Ohio  State  Leadership  Studies  variables  did  not 
correlate  with  performance  in  this  study,  whereas,  certain  of 
the  other  predictor  variables  measured  showed  some  relation- 
ship. 


CHAPTER  VI 
MODERATOR  VARIABLE  EFFECTS 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  III,  eight  of  the  ten  situational 
propositions  suggested  by  Kerr  et  al.  [19  74]  were  selected  for 
testing  in  this  study.   The  expectation  was  that  a  sharper  re- 
lationship between  Consideration  and  Initiating  Structure  and 
assessments  of  satisfaction  and  performance  could  be  found  by 
using  the  proposed  moderator  variables  as  screening  devices. 
The  usefulness  of  these  results  is  limited  by  the  performance 
measurement  bias,  discussed  in  Chapter  V,  as  well  as  by  the 
limited  sample  size. 

A  quadrant  analysis  was  used  to  determine  whether  the 
classification  by  predictor  variable  (HI  or  LO  ranking  in 
Consideration  or  Initiating  Structure)  was  independent  of  a 
similar  classification  by  moderator  variable  (Pressure,  Task 
Certainty,  Need  for  Information,  Organizational  Independence, 
and  Intrinsic  Job  Satisfaction) .   Table  10  shows  the  results 
of  the  quadrant  analyses  for  the  two  Ohio  State  predictor 
variables  as  paired  against  the  five  moderator  variables 
selected  as  feasible  for  this  study.   Although  the  Kerr  et  al. 
I1974J  propositions  were  stated  only  in  terms  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Ohio  State  predictor  variables  to  satisfaction 
and  performance,  it  seemed  plausible  to  search  out  any  effects 
that  the  moderator  variables  might  have  on  the  Fox  Normative 
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Table  10 

MODEPATOR  VARIABLE  INFLUENCES 

Chi-square 
Phi  Coefficient 
Probability  of  Randomness 


J 


Moderator  Variable 
K      L      M      K 


Consideration 


Initiating 
Structure 


Predictor 


Leader 
Support 


Variable   Consultative 
Participative 
D.M. 


Work 
Facilitation 


Decisiveness 


Goal 

Emnhasis 


Management  of 
Rewards  and 
Punishment 


.733 
-.183 
.39 


.000 

.000 

1.000 


1.473 
.259 
.22 


.182 
.091 
.67 


4.545 
-.455 


1.636 

-.273 

.20 


.321 
.121 
.57 


.000 

.000 

1.000 


.786 
.189 
.38 


.786 
.189 
.38 


.182 
.091 
.67 


.182 

-.091 

.67 


1.636 
.273 
.20 


.786 
.189 
.38 


.000 
.000 
1.00 


.000 

.000 

1.000 


733 
183 
39 


.182 
.091 
.67 


.182 
.091 
.67 


.182 
.091 
.67 


.733 
.183 
.39 


.733 
.183 
.39 


1.636 
.237 
.20 


1.636 
.273 
.20 


4.545 
.455 
.03^-" 


.000 
.000 
1.00 


1.636 
.273 
.20 


.182 
.091 
.67 


1.636 

-.273 

.20 


.182 
-.091 
.67 


.182 
.091 
.67 


1.636 

-.273 

.20 


.733 
.183 
.39 


.733 
.183 
.39 


182 
,091 
,67 


182 
091 
67 


.182 
-.091 
.67 


.189 
.091 
.67 


1.636 

-.273 

.20 


.182 
.091 
.67 


Svmbol 

K 
L 

M 
N 


Variable 

Need  for  Intorm.ation 


Item.s  from  Apn .  C,  Ch  III 

1.2,3,4,5 

6 


Task    Certainty 

Oreanizationai    Independence  7,8 

Pressure  9,10,11,12,13,14 

Intrinsic    Satisfaction  15,16,17,18,19 


—    Denotes    probability    of    randomness    less    than 


.05 
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Model  predictor  variables  as  well.   For  each  combination  of 
predictor  variable  (8)  and  moderator  variable  (5) ,  the  22 
teams  were  assigned  to  one  of  four  quadrants:   quadrant  1, 
HI  classification  in  both  predictor  and  moderator;  quadrant 
2,  LO  classification  in  both  predictor  and  moderator;  quad- 
rant 3,  LO  predictor  classification  and  HI  moderator  classif- 
ication; and  quadrant  4,  HI  predictor  classification  and  LO 
moderator  classification. 

Table  10  shows  the  results  of  the  test  for  covariation 
between  the  predictor  and  moderator  variables  based  upon  the 
number  of  cases  falling  in  each  category  represented  by  the 
four  quadrants.   The  chi-square  statistic  was  computed  and 
the  strength  of  association  was  then  found  by  measuring  the 
phi  coefficient.   None  of  the  Ohio  State  predictor  variables 
showed  a  strong  covariation  for  these  tests-- the  relation- 
ship between  Initiating  Structure  and  Task  Certainty  appeared 
to  be  the  greatest  (phi  coefficient  of  .259  and  a  probability 
of  randomness  of  .22).   There  were  two  strong  relationships 
between  the  Fox  predictor  variables  and  the  moderator  vari- 
ables; and,  in  retrospect,  both  appear  to  be  quite  logical. 
Consultative-Participative  Decision-Making  and  Need  for  In- 
formation had  a  phi  coefficient  of  -.455.   The  indication 
here  being  that  where  the  subordinate's  need  for  information 
is  high,  he  does  not  experience  a  high  degree  of  participa- 
tion in  the  decision  making  process.   Decisiveness  and  Organ- 
izational Independence  has  a  phi  coefficient  of  .455.   Those 
subordinates  who  felt  independent  of  their  firm,  or  highly 
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mobile  in  the  job  market,  perceived  their  leaders  as  highly 
decisive;  whereas  those  subordinates  who  did  not  consider 
themselves  as  mobile  at  the  present  time  perceived  their 
leaders  as  indecisive.   It  is  likely  that  the  mobile  employ- 
ees are  the  more  experienced  staff  m.embers- -  ones  that  would 
force  their  leaders  into  decisiveness  by  m.aking  decisions  on 
their  o\'m.   as  their  level  of  expertise  warranted.   Consequent- 
ly, these  employees  would  tend  to  present  relevant  problems 
to  the  leader  for  solution  in  situations  where  the  leader 
must  act.   Inexperienced  subordinates  might  ask  for  decisions 
in  situations  where  none  is  required  or  where  information  is 
too  scant  for  a  thoughtful  decision.   In  these  cases  they 
could  be  left  with  a  perception  of  their  leader  as  indecisive 

Table  11  also  shows  the  results  of  chi-square  tests. 
However,  in  this  instance,  the  predictor  variable  scores  used 
are  the  ideal  behavior  measures.   The  moderator  variables  ap- 
pear to  exert  a  greater  influence  on  expected  (ideal)  behav- 
ior than  on  actual  behavior  as  perceived  by  subordinates. 

A  strong  relationship  was  noted  between  Initiating  Struc- 
ture and  Intrinsic  Satisfaction.   The  phi  coefficient  was 
negative,  -.455,  which  may  be  an  indication  that  where  there 
is  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  inherent  in  the  job,  subord- 
inates do  not  want  a  leader  to  engage  in  structurinci;  activi- 
ties to  a  high  degree. 

The  Fox  Normative  Model  predictor  variables  (ideal  be- 
havior) yielded  four  strong  relationships  with  the  moderator 
variables.   Leader  Support  and  Task  Certainty,  Consultative- 
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Table  11 

MODERATOR  VARIABLE  INFLUENCES 

Chi-square 

Phi  Coefficient 

Probability  of  Randomness 

Moderator  Variable 


Consideration 

.000 
.000 
1.00 

.321 
.121 
.57 

.733 
.183 
.39 

.000 
.000 
1.00 

.733 
-.183 
.39 

Initiating 
Structure 

,182 
-.091 
.67 

.786 
.189 
.38 

.182 

-.091 

.67 

1.636 
.273 
.20 

4.545 
-.455 
.03='-* 

Leader 
Support 

.188 
-.092 
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Participative  Decision-Making  and  Need  for  Information,  and 
Decisiveness  and  Pressure  all  appear  to  be  strongly  related 
where  the  ideal  leader  behavior  and  actual  situational  char- 
acteristics are  concerned.   The  phi  coefficients  for  these 
three  relationships  were  .524,  .365,  and  -.365,  respectively. 
The  strongest  relationship  of  all  was  between  Decisiveness 
and  Organizational  Independence,  phi  coef f icient . 548 .   The 
relationship  between  Decisiveness  and  Organizational  Inde- 
pendence appears  logical  for  the  same  reason  when  the  pre- 
dictor variable  is  ideal  as  for  the  previously  discussed  per- 
ceived case.   The  relationship  between  Leader  Support  and 
Task  Certainty  also  follows  a  logical  pattem--where  there 
is  a  high  degree  of  task  certainty,  leader  support  is  desir- 
able.  The  negative  relationship  between  Decisiveness  and 
Pressure  could  indicate  that  in  high  pressure  situations, 
subordinates  do  not  want  a  decisive  leader.   Perhaps  they 
would  prefer  to  operate  in  an  atmosphere  free  of  the  con- 
straint imposed  by  a  highly  decisive  leader.   The  relation- 
ship between  Consultative-Participative  Decision-Making  and 
Need  for  Information  is  not  parallel  in  the  ideal  behavior 
situation  to  the  findings  for  the  perceived  behavior  situa- 
tion.  In  the  latter,  it  was  surmised  that  leaders  did  not 
consult  with  subordinates  in  those  cases  where  the  subordin- 
ates reflected  a  high  need  for  information.   However  there 
appears  to  be  a  positive  relationship  between  the  two  vari- 
ables when  ideal  behavior  is  substituted  for  perceived  Con- 
sultative-Participative Decision-Making.   This  may  indicate 
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that  even  though  relatively  uninformed,  subordinates  still 
prefer  to  be  consulted. 

The  chi-square  test  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
criterion  measure  effects.   Consequently,  a  further  step  was 
added  to  incorporate  these  into  the  quadrant  analysis  so  that 
the  Kerr  et  al .  [1974]  situational  propositions  could  be  ex- 
amined in  this  environment.   Table  12  contains  the  results. 
The  test  was  basically  a  simple  observation  of  the  difference 
between  quadrants.   Each  group  was  ranked  HI  or  LO  among  the 
twenty-two  groups  for  each  predictor  variable  (Consideration 
and  Initiating  Structure  as  perceived  by  subordinates)  and 
moderator  variable  in  this  phase  of  the  study.   The  appropri- 
ate pairings  were  made  to  test  each  of  the  eight  Kerr  et  al . 
[1974]  propositions  that  were  feasible  for  this  study.   VJhen 
each  group  had  been  classified  into  a  quadrant  for  a  specific 
pairing,  the  average  Overall  Satisfaction  or  Team  Performance 
was  computed  for  the  set  teams  in  the  quadrant.   These  aver- 
age criterion  measure  scores  were  then  compared  to  determine 
if  they  followed  the  direction  of  the  proposed  results. 

Table  12  shows  that  of  the  sixteen  tests  made  of  the 
propositions  studied,  seven  followed  the  expected  direction 
of  change  in  criterion  measure.   Table  13  shows  the  quadrants 
and  criterion  scores  for  propositions  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  9. 
Table  14  shows  the  results  of  the  tests  for  proposition  7. 

Among  the  propositions  where  two  or  more  tests  were  con- 
ducted (1,  2,  7,  and  9),  the  agreement  of  observations  with 
expected  results  was  always  mixed.   Of  the  propositions 
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where  one  test  was  made  (3,  4,  5,  and  6),  two  showed  observ- 
ations in  accordance  with  the  proposed  result.   Four  of  the 
seven  propositions  relating  to  performance  and  three  out  of 
nine  propositions  relating  to  satisfaction  were  in  agreement 
with  the  proposed  results.   Due  to  the  absence  of  any  pattern 
in  the  results  of  the  tests  of  the  contingency  theory  propo- 
sitions, it  is  not  appropriate  to  make  further  conjecture  as 
to  the  applicability  of  these  propositions  in  the  auditing 
environment • 


CHAPTER  VII 
LPC  FTUDY  RESULTS 

The  32  item  Fox  LPC  instrument  (Appendix  F,  Chapter  III) 
was  completed  by  each  team  leader  in  two  versions--for 
least  preferred  coworker  and  for  self,   Five  predictor  vari- 
ables were  obtained  from  these  instruments;  LPC,  Task  LPC, 
Social  LPC,  and  LPC  Self  Description.   Table   4,  Chapter  III, 
lists  the  item  subsets  which  comprise  these  variables. 

Assignment  of  teams  into  octants  of  Fiedler's  classifi- 
cation system  acquired  three  measurements;  position  power, 
task  structure,  and  leader-member  relations  [Fiedler,  1967, 
pp.  22-32].   Position  power  was  measured  using  a  set  of  13 
questions  as  utilized  by  J.  G.  Hunt  [Fiedler,  1967,  p.  281]. 
These  questions  were  discussed  with  the  partner  or  specialist 
in  charge  of  assigning  staff  to  audit  teams  in  three  of  the 
offices  visited.   In  every  case,  at  least  ten  of  the  questions 
were  answered  in  the  affirmative-- indicate  an  attribute 
of  high  position  power. 

Group  task  structure  was  evaluated  by  having  the  same 
three  experts  who  answered  the  position  power  questions  eval- 
uate an  audit  team  member's  job  in  the  manner  suggested  by 
Fiedler  and  Chemers  [1974,  p.  68].   Four  dimensions  of  task 
characteristic  (goal  clarity,  goal-path  multiplicity,  deci- 
sion verifiability  and  decision  specificity)  were  scored  by 
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experts  on  a  scale  from  1  (low  structure)  to  8  (high  struc- 
ture) .   In  each  the  mean  score  of  the  four  dimensions  was 
below  5.0,  indicating  low  task  structure.   The  task  structure 
for  a  leader's  job  would  be  lower  than  the  team  member's  job. 
Consequently,  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  the  task  struc- 
ture of  any  team  member,  to  include  the  leader,  or  the  task 
structure  of  the  team  as  a  whole,  is  low  for  CPA  firm  audit 

teams . 

High  position  power  combined  with  low  task  structure 
indicates  octants  III  and  VII  of  Fiedler's  classification 
system.   Fiedler  [1967,  p.  121]  stated  that  there  are  rela- 
tively few  groups  of  this  type  in  real  life.   Two  studies 
were  undertaken  by  Fiedler  and  his  associates  using  groups 
created  in  a  laboratory  setting.   The  median  correlations 
reported  for  these  groups  were:   -.33  where  leader-member 
relations  was  good  (octant  III)  and  .05  where  leader-member 
relations  was  moderately  poor  (octant  VII),  [Fiedler,  1967, 

pp.  137-8] . 

Fiedler  and  Chemers  [197A,  p.  64-5]  indicate  two  ways 
to  measure  leader-mem.ber  relations.   One  method  was  to  ask 
eroup  members  to  indicate  on  a  sociometric  scale  their  ac- 
ceptance of  their  leader  as  opposed  to  other  supervisors. 
The  second  method  was  to  ask  the  leader  to  answer  ten  bipolar 
(eight-point)  questions,  the  sum  of  which  yields  a  group  at- 
mosphere score.   Fiedler  and  Chemers  [1974,  p.  65]  admit: 
that  the  first  method  is  awkward  due  to  the  fact  that  most 
employees  do  not  care  to  show  low  regard  for  their 
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supervisors.   The  second  method  may  be  criticized  on  the 
grounds  that  it  represents  an  evaluation  by  the  leader,  where 
it  would  be  potentially  embarrassing  for  him  to  admit  the 
truth  in  certain  cases.   For  instance,  some  of  the  scales  are 
Efficient-Inefficient,  Cold-Warm,  and  Friendly-Unfriendly. 

For  this  study,  four  measures  of  leader-member  relations 
have  been  taken.   Six  items  from  the  Leader  Behavior  Descrip- 
tion Questionnaire  (items  5,  6,  27,  44,  48,  and  52)  when  com- 
bined and  averaged  provide  a  measure  of  leader-member  rela- 
tions [Fox,  1976c,  Table  19C]  .   Each  team  member  v;as  asked  to 
give  a  global  assessment  of  leader-member  relations.   Subord- 
inates answered  the  question,  "All  in  all,  how  would  you 
judge  your  relationship  with  the  auditor  in  charge  of  field 
work  for  the  engagement  listed  on  the  cover  sheet  to  this 
set  of  questionnaires?"   A  group  average  of  these  responses 
provides  a  second  measure  of  leader-member  relations.   Lead- 
ers were  also  asked  to  answer  a  similar  question  in  an  appro- 
priately modified  version,  providing  a  third  measure  of 
leader-member  relations.   A  fourth  measure  was  obtained  by 
taking  a  simple  average  of  the  second  and  third  measures. 
It  was  assumed  that  equal  weight  should  be  given  to  the 
supervisor's  and  subordinates'  respective  assessm.ents  ,  since 
the  phenomena  being  measured  represents  an  average  of  a 
series  of  dyadic  relationships.   Therefore,  in  each  dyad  the 
leader  and  the  subordinate  should  be  given  equal  weight. 

Table  15  contains  the  results  where  the  teams  are  split 
into  respective  octants  using  the  LBDQ  subset  as  a  measure 
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of  leader-member  relations.   The  rho-value  (Spearman  rank- 
order  correlation)  between  LPC  and  Team  Performance  for  Oc- 
tant III  closely  agrees  with  Fiedler's  predication  of  -.33, 
however,  Octant  VII  results  are  quite  different.   LPC  and 
Team  Perfomrance  show  a  rho-value  of  -.57,  as  opposed  to 
Fiedler's  result  of  .05.   Strong  correlations  appear  between 
Team  Performance  and  Social  LPC  -.56  and  LPC  Difference  -.70. 
The  LPC  Self  Description  Correlates  with  two  measures  of 
satisfaction;  .71  with  Satisfaction  with  Colleagues  and  -.72 
with  the  Discrepancy  Measure,  a  measure  of  dissatisfaction. 
These  last  four  correlations,  all  Octant  III  values,  should 
be  compared  with  their  Octant  VII  counterparts.   In  this  way, 
it  can  be  determined  to  what  extent  the  LPC  variables  dis- 
criminate between  the  two  octants.   It  is  apparent  that  the 
LPC  Difference  Score  shows  the  greatest  disparity  in  Team  Per- 
formance rank  order  correlations.   The  other  LPC  measures 
seem  to  be  in  the  same  vicinity,  regardless  of  octant.   The 
same  holds  true  for  all  LPC  measures  in  their  correlations 
with  Leader  Effectiveness. 

The  Discrepancy  Measure  appears  to  be  the  criterion 
measure  which  contains  the  most  diversity  in  correlations 
when  shifting  from  Octant  III  to  Octant  VII.   The  spread  be- 
tween the  rank-order  correlations  is  .88  LPC  Coworker,  .56 
Task  LPC.  .47  Social  LPC,  .92  LPC  Difference  Score,  and  .64 
LPC  Self  Description.   The  only  other  correlation  spreads 
that  enter  into  this  range  of  magnitude  are:   .41,  Team  Per- 
formance and  LPC  Self  Description;  .56,  Colleague  Satisfaction 
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and  LPC  Self  Description;  .64,  Satisfaction  with  Compensa- 
tion and  LPC  Difference  Score;  .96,  Satisfaction  with  Com- 
pensation and  LPC  Self  Description;  .52,  Overall  Job  Satis- 
faction and  Task  LPC;  and  .42,  Overall  Job  Satisfaction  and 
LPC  Difference  Score. 

Table  16  contains  the  rank-order  correlation  values 
where  the  measure  of  leader-member  relations  is  a  single- 
item  assessment  given  by  team  subordinates.   In  this  partic- 
ular analysis,  there  were  nine  median  valued  teams  which  were 
eliminated  in  the  process  of  dividing  the  teams  into  octants. 
Perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  this,  the  resulting  rank-order 
correlations  are  stronger  than  in  the  other  analyses  in  which 
far  fewer  teams  were  eliminated.   Once,  again,  the  results 
do  not  coincide  with  Fiedler's  predictions;  LPC  and  Team 
Performance  correlated  -.52  and  -.80  for  Octants  III  and  VII, 
respectively  (-.33  and  .05,  predicated). 

A  large  number  of  significant  rho-values  were  computed 
in  the  analysis  where  leader-member  relations  was  measured 
by  using  the  team  subordinate  assessment.   Eleven  correla- 
tions of  .71  or  greater  may  be  noted  in  Table  16.   It  may  be 
of  particular  interest  that  the  three  strongest  correlations 
with  Team  Performance  (LPC  Coworker  -.80,  Social  LPC  -.90. 
and  LPC  Difference  Score  -.78)  are  all  negative  values. 
This  is  an  indication  that  leaders  with  low  LPC  scores,  pre- 
sumably task-oriented,  are  more  successful  than  high  LPC 
leaders  [Fiedler  and  Chemers ,  1974,  p.  78].   Similar  results 
may  also  be  noted  on  the  other  performance  measure,  Leader 
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Self 

-.52 

- 

•  39 

-.52 

-.1)6 

-.03 

s    -.56 

- 

.56 

-.56 

-.37 

.15 

-.^9 

.03 

-.^9 

-.77' 

-.37 

.10 

.29 

.10 

-.10 

.■^9 

-.81" 

- 

.67 

-.8l«« 

-.61 

-.32 

-.1)1 

_ 

•  58 

-.1)1 

.03 

-.70 

LPC 

Task 

Soci 

al 

L 

PC 

lf: 

Coworker 

LPC 

.30 

L_P_C_ 

-.90** 

Dl_ 

fference 
-.78" 

9i^  "  '" 

-.80" 

.50 

s    -.85" 

.23 

-.8l»« 

-.58 

-50 

.65 

- 

.52 

.58 

.77" 

--^5 

.36 

.21) 

.02 

-.07 

-.02 

-.16 

.22 

.00 

-.Si) 

.-1* 

-.61 

.16 

-.D7 

-.63 

.77* 

•  denotes  probability  of  randomness  less  than  .10 

**  denotes  probability  of  randomness  less  than  .05 

Leader-Member  Relations  scores  are  a  group  average  of  a  single  It;- 
global  assessment  from  the  Audit  Staff  Member  Opinion  Survey  (App.  ! 
Chapter  III,  item  22).  Octant  III  Teams:  Nos .  6,12,16,17,19,22.  jc 
tant  VII  Teams:  Nos.  7  ,  8  ,11,13 .It ,l8 , 21 .  Deleted  Teams:  l,2,3.t.:. 
9,10,15,20. 
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Effectiveness,  which  also  shows  strong  negative  correlations 
with  LPC  Coworker,  Social  LPC ,  and  LPC  Difference  Score. 

There  were  numerous  large  differences  between  the  Octant 
III  and  Octant  VII  rho-values.   Once  again,  the  Discrepancy 
Measure  appears  to  show  the  greatest  amount  of  diversity  when 
shifting  between  octants.   There  were  differences  of  1.14, 
LCP  coworker;  .55,  Task  LPC;  1.17,  Social  LPC;  and  1.54,  LPC 
Difference  Score.   Team  Performance,  Leader  Effectiveness, 
and  Overall  Job  Satisfaction  showed  differences  when  shift- 
ing between  octants  of  .69,  .79,  and  .74  for  correlations 
with  Task  LPC.   Team  Performance,  Colleague  Satisfaction,  and 
Overall  Job  Satisfaction  when  correlated  with  LPC  Self  Des- 
cription differed  .53,  .51,  and  1.47  between  octants.   There 
was  a  spread  of  .66  when  comparing  the  rho-values  for  Overall 
Job  Satisfaction  and  the  LPC  Difference  Score. 

The  above  results  were  not  unexpected.   Since  a  large 
number  of  median  values  were  eliminated,  differences  should 
have  been  more  marked  for  a  shift  in  a  major  element  of  sit- 
uational f avorableness . 

Table  17  contains  the  rank-order  correlations  between 
the  LPC  predictor  variables  and  the  criterion  measures  where 
the  measure  of  leader-member  relations  is  the  leader's  global 
assessment.   The  Team  Performance  correlation  for  Octant  VII 
comes  closest  to  the  Fiedler  [1967,  pp.  137-8]  predication, 
-.09  in  lieu  of  .05.   Team  Performance  and  LPC  Coworker  cor- 
relate -.64  in  Octant  III,  compared  to  the  predicted  value 
of  -.33 
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Table  17  -  ' 

FIEDLER  CONTINGENCY  MODEL 
Rank-Order  Correlation  Coefriclents  betweerxpc  and  Criterion  Scoi 
Octant  III  (Leader-Kember  Relations:  Good)  n=ll 


Team  Performance 
Leader  Effectiveness 
Discrepancy  Measure 
Colleague  Sat. 
Compensation  Sat. 
Overall  Job  Sat. 


LPC 

Task 

Social 

LPC 

LPC 

Coworker 

LPC 

LPC 

Difference 

Self 

-.6iJ»» 

- 

.3'J 

-.53* 

-.29 

- 

.  ss 

s    -.29 

- 

.75" 

-AO 

.29 

- 

-39 

-.21 

.02 

.27 

-.18 

- 

.-B 

.01 

•  31 

-.19 

.3^ 

■  3^ 

-.28 

-13 

-.12 

.35 

CU 

-.6JJ*« 

_ 

■  07 

-.HO 

.HO 

_ 

-2 

Octant  VII  ( Leader-.^'er-.ber  nelatlons:  Moderately  Poor) 


Team  Performance 
Leader  Effectiveness 
•Discrepancy  Measure 
Colleague  Sat . 
Corapensat ion  Sat. 
Overall  Job  Sat . 


LPC 

Task 

Socl 

al 

■  LPC 

LPC 

Coworker 

LPC 

LPC 

Diff_e_ 

'"ence 

Sel' 

-.09 

•  53* 

-.19 

-.H7 

.29 

s    -.IH 

.H5 

-.09 

-.36 

.57 

.16 

- 

.70»« 

.33 

.6H" 

- 

.SO 

.51 

- 

.08 

.51 

.35 

.25 

.38 

- 

.01 

.5^' 

.17 

.12 

.65" 

.32 

.HB 

.13 

.-1 

*  denotes  probability  of  randoraness  less  than  .10 

•*  denotes  probability  of  randomness  less  than  .05 

Leader-Member  .Relations  scores  are  a  single-item  global  assessment 
given  by  the  group  leader  (instruction  page.  Ape.  E,  Chapter  III). 
Octant  III  Teams:  >;os .  1,2,5,12,15,16,17,18,20,21,22.  Octant  VII 
Nos.  3,H,6,7,B,9.1C,11,13,1'^,1&. 
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Significant  correlations  appear  between  LPC  Coworker 
and  Overall  Job  Satisfaction;  -.64,  Octant  III  and  .65,  Oc- 
tant VII.   From  this,  it  seems  task-oriented  leaders  (low 
LPC)  have  teams  with  higher  satisfaction  when  leader-member 
relations  are  perceived  as  good  by  the  leader  and  high  LPC 
(relations-oriented)  leaders  have  teams  with  higher  satisfac- 
tion when  the  leader  perceives  leader-member  relations  as 
moderately  poor.   Fiedler  and  Chemers  [1974,  p.  78]  hypoth- 
esize that  a  low  LPC  leader  in  a  favorable  situation  will  be 
relaxed,  friendly,  and  considerate;  whereas,  the  high  LPC 
leader  in  an  unfavorable  situation  will  seek  a  close  relation' 
ship  with  his  group  members.   The  negative  correlation  for 
Octant  III,  a  favorable  situation,  could  result  from  the  sat 
isfying  effect  of  human-relations  activities  coming  from  the 
low  LPC  (task-oriented)  leader.   The  positive  correlation  in 
Octant  VII  is  the  result  of  high  LPC  (relations-oriented) 
leaders  resorting  to  their  primary  style  in  this  unfavorable 
situation . 

Table  17  reveals  many  examples  of  extreme  shift  in  cor- 
relation between  octants  for  similar  sets  of  variables.  How 
ever,  as  in  Tables  15  and  16,  in  most  cases  both  correlations 
are  not  statistically  significant,  limiting  tha  amount  which 
one  may  conclude  from  the  differences. 

The  division  of  teams  into  Octants  III  and  VII  for  all 
of  the  analyses  up  to  this  juncture  has  been  based  upon  per- 
ceptions or  assessments  by  team  subordinates  (Tables  15  and 
16)  or  team  leaders  (Table  17).   The  final  analyses  used  an 
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average  of  team  leader  assessments  and  subordinate  average 
assessments.   Table  18  reveals  that  some  of  the  results  are 
similar.   The  negative  to  positive  satisfaction  shift  for 
LPC  Coworker  as  conditions  become  less  favorable  continues. 
Strong  correlations  continue  between  the  Discrepancy  Measure 
and  the  LPC  Difference  Score  in  Octant  VII.   Octant  III  cor- 
relations between  LPC  Self  Description  and  Team  Performance, 
Leader  Effectiveness,  and  Overall  Job  Satisfaction  surfaced 
where  none  had  been  statistically  significant  before. 

When  comparing  Tables  15,  16,  17,  and  IS  one  might  be 
concerned  that  there  are  not  more  similarities.   However,  if 
one  carefully  compares  the  assignment  of  teams  to  octants, 
as  noted  at  the  bottom  of  each  table  ,  it  is  apparent  that 
only  Teams  16  and  17  are  consistently  classified  in  Octant 
III  and  only  Teams  11,  13,  and  14  are  consistently  classified 
in  Octant  VII.   The  difference  measures  of  leader-member  re- 
lations give  quite  different  rankings.   None  of  the  measures 
matches  the  methods  suggested  by  Fiedler  and  Chemers  dis- 
cussed earlier.   Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  disparity  of 
the  results  in  the  study  with  their  median  rho-values .   How- 
ever, it  should  be  noted  that  Fiedler's  median  results  fell 
within  rather  large  ranges  [Fiedler,  1967,  pp.  137-8]  and 
encompassed   only  two  studies. 
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Table    18 

FIEDLER  cc:;7ikge:;cy  kodel 

Ha..:-Order  Correlation  Coerflcie.ts  between  LPC  and  Criterion  Scores 
Octant  III  (Leader-:-:emDer  Relations:  Good)  n  =  9 

LPC 
Coworke 

Team   Performance 

Leader    Effectiveness 

Discrepancy    Measure 

Colleague    Sat. 
Compensation    Sat. 
Overall    Job    Sat . 

Octant    VII    (Leac 


LPC 
Coworker 

Task 
LPC 

Socl 
LPC 

3l 

■  55 

Dl 

ffer 

-ence 

LPC 
Sei  r 

- 

.6^' 

.ii6 

- 

.27 

_ 

-75* 

s 

■  17 

- 

.87** 

•  35 

-52 

- 

■  56* 

- 

.15 

.17 

.12 

- 

.'46 

- 

•  33 

- 

.06 

.19 

- 

.06 

- 

•  13 

-23 

- 

2S 

.12 

.17 

- 

•  19 

_ 

20 

- 

55 

- 

07 

- 

32 

_ 

'J6 

01  ♦  » 

^e-ber  Helatior 

LPC         Task 
Coworker    LPC 

Team  Perf orrr.ance 

Leader  Effectlvenes 

■Discrepancy  Measure 

Colleague  Sat  . 

Compensation  Sat. 

Overall  Job  Sat. 

•  denotes  probsbllity  of  rando.-ness  les 

"  denotes  probability  of  randc- 

Leader-Me-b-er  Relation 

gl  •  ' 

a 

I 

Te 


;derately  Poor)  n= 


LPC 
Coworker 

Task 

LPC 

Socl 
LPC 

al 

■ 
Dj 

.PC 

-  f  f  £ 

rence 

LPC 
Self 

-.23 

.60* 

-.50 

-.60* 

•  liJ 

s    -.2^ 

•  52 

--37 

-•'J5 

■  '^9 

.22 

-•75** 

.liO 

.80** 

-.50 

.58* 

-.09 

.^|^ 

.36 

.11 

•  3'J 

-.02 

.56 

.21 

-■03 

.65** 

.37 

•55 

•  03 

■  'J? 

ss  less  than 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
SOME  ADDITIONAL  OBSERVATIONS  AND  RESULTS 

Ideal  Leader  Behavior  Correlational  Study 

Computations  were  made  to  determine  whether  any  possible 
relationships  existed  between  ideal  (expected)  leader  behav- 
ior and  the  assessments  of  satisfaction  and  perform.ance  and 
the  Discrepancy   Measure--a  measure  of  job  dissatisfaction. 
Neither  the  Fox  Normative  Model  nor  the  Ohio  State  Leader- 
ship Studies  Model  suggest  any  correlation  between  ideal 
leader  behavior  and  criterion  measures;  however,  the  search 
seemed  appropriate  in  this  study  due  to  the  availability  of 
the  necessary  data. 

Table  19  reveals  four  possible  significant  relationships 
between  Fox  Normative  Model  predictor  variables  and  criter- 
ion scores.   Expectations  of  Leader  Support  correlate  posi- 
tively with  the  Discrepancy  measure.   This  may  be  an  indica- 
tion that  the  greater  the  short-fall  in  leader  behavior,  the 
greater  the  subordinate's  need  for  supportive  activities  in 
the  future.   The  negative  correlation  between  expected  Man- 
agement of  Rewards  and  Punishment  and  Leader-Member  Relations 
may  indicate  that  these  activities,  in  the  CPA  firm  environ- 
ment, may  detract  from  good  supervisor-subordinate  relations. 
Difficult  to  explain  is  the  set  of  correlations  with  expected 
Consultative-Participative  Decision-Making.   The  latter  cor- 
related positively  with  the  Discrepancy  Measure,  a  measure 
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Table  19 

FOX  NOFLMATIVE  MODEL 

Relationship  between  Predictors  and  Criterion  Scores 

Predictor  Variable  (Ideal  Behavior) 


C-P 

L.S. 

D-M 

W.F. 

D 

G .  E . 

M.R.P. 

0 

-.05 

.12 

-.11 

.25 

-.02 

-.16 

P 

.21 

.22 

.22 

.16 

-.17 

-.03 

Q 

-.16 

.05 

-.08 

.13 

-.10 

-.38* 

Criterion 

T 

-.08 

.  45  "- 

■^    .00 

-.29 

.05 

.24 

Measure 

Y 

-.28 

-.07 

-.20 

.09 

-.11 

-.05 

Z 

-.24 

-.09 

-.07 

.10 

.03 

-.06 

Q31 

.39* 

.41* 

.31 

.18 

.14 

.25 

*  denotes  probability  of  randomness  less  than  .10 
**  denotes  probability  of  randomness  less  than  .05 


Symbol     Variable 


L.S.  Leader  Support 

C-P, D-M  Consultative-Participative  Decision-Making 

W.F.  Work  Facilitation 

D  Decisiveness 

G.E.  Goal  Emphasis 

M.R.P  Management  of  Rewards  and  Punishment 

0  Satisfaction  with  Colleagues 

P  Satisfaction  with  Compensation 

Q  Leader-Member  Relations  (subordinate  assessment) 

T  Overall  Job  Satisfaction 

Y  Team  Performance 

Z  Leader  Effectiveness 

31  Discrepancy  Measure  (Ideal  Behavior  Minus  Actual 
Behavior) 
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of  job  dissatisfaction,  and  positively  with  Overall  Job  Sat- 
isfaction.  Possibly  this  indicates  that  dissatisfaction  as 
measured  in  this  study  belongs  on  a  continuum  which  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  overall  satisfaction  continuum. 

The  test  for  correlations  of  ideal  behavior  predictor 
variables  with  the  set  of  criterion  measures  using  the  Ohio 
State  Leadership  Studies  Model  (Table  20)  showed  a  strong 
correlation  between  expected  structuring  behavior  and  dis- 
satisfaction, as  represented  by  the  Discrepancy  Measure. 
This  could  be  interpreted  as  an  indication  that  groups  having 
higher  expectations  of  emphasis  on  structuring  activities  on 
the  part  of  their  leaders  were  more  dissatisfied.   The  nega- 
tive- correlation  between  expected  Initiating  Structure  and 
Team  Performance  may  indicate  that  groups  that  prefer  higher 
standards  for  structuring  activities  on  the  part  of  their 
leaders  tended  to  perform  less  effectively  than  others. 

Vroom  and  Yetton  Normative  Model  of  Leadership  Styles 

Based  upon  item  no.  24  in  the  Audit  Staff  Member  Opin- 
ion Survey,  which  was  completed  by  each  team  subordinate 
(App.  C,  Chapter  III),  it  was  possible  to  classify  the  deci- 
sion method  used  by  each  team  leader.   The  average  response 
for  the  team  subordinates  was  computed.   A  score  of  4.5  or 
above  was  classified  as  style  Al ;  3.5  to  4.4,  All;  2.5  to 
3.4,  CI;  1.5  to  2.4;  Gl;  ans  1 . 4  or  less,  Dl  (refer  to  p. 
46,  Chapter  III,  for  descriptions  of  decision  methods  in 
the  Vroom  and  Yetton  model) . 

Of  the  22  team  leaders,  8  used  decision  method  CI  and 
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Table  20 
OHIO  STATE  LEADERSHIP  STUDIES  MODEL 
Relationship  between  Predictors  and  Criterion  Scores 

Predictor  Variable 
(Ideal  Behavior) 

C     _I.S. 

0 

P 

Q 

Criterion  Measure  T 

Y 
Z 

Q31 

"  denotes  probability  of  randomness  less  than  .10 
-k*   deontes  probability  of  randomness  less  than  .05 

Symbol     Variable . 


-.01 

.16 

.28 

.07 

-.05 

-.14 

.15 

-.12 

-.23 

-.38^^ 

-.15 

-.16 

.35 

.5^- 

C  Consideration 

I.S.  Initiating  Structure 

0  Satisfaction  with  Colleagues 

P  Satisfaction  with  Compensation 

Q  Leader-Member  Relations 

T  Overall  Job  Satisfaction 

Y  Team  Performance 

Z  Leader  Effectiveness 

Q31  Discrepancy  Measure  (Ideal  Behavior  Minus  Actual 
Behavior) 
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13  used  decision  method  Dl .   Groups  using  decision  method  CI 
showed  a  higher  average  for  both  Team  Performance  (4.125  to 
3.750)  and  Overall  Job  Satisfaction  (3.750  to  3.622).   The 
feasible  solution  for  the  typical  auditing  problem  presented 
in  item  no.  24  suggested  by  Vroom  and  Yetton  [1973,  p.  194] 
would  be  decision  method  CI. 

The  mean  value  reported  by  teams  on  the  decision  method 
question  was  2.33.   The  range  of  possible  scores  was  from 
1.00  (completely  delegative  style)  to  5.00  (completely  author- 
itarian style) .   The  median  style  for  this  range  would  be 
3.00,  which  compares  to  the  actual  median  of  2.33,  indicating 
a  perceived  bias  in  the  direction  of  delegative  styles.   Cor- 
relation coefficients  (Pearsonian)  were  computed  between 
mean  team  response  to  the  decision  method  item  and  the  satis- 
faction and  performance  criterion  measures  used  in  other  parts 
of  this  study.   The  only  correlation  of  any  size  was  with  the 
Discrepancy  Measure,  .37  (probability  of  randomness  .09). 
While  the  correlation  is  small,  it  does  indicate  a  possible 
line  between  delegation  of  decision  making  and  dissatisfaction. 
This  result  goes  against  the  thrust  of  one  of  the  major  as- 
sumptions inherent  to  the  traditional  human  relations  school 
of  thought  in  industrial  relations.   However,  num.erous  stud- 
ies have  indicated  that  participatory  leadership  methods  may 
not  be  effective  in  terms  of  performance  and  satisfaction  of 
team  members  [Jacobs,  1970,  pp.  76-84]. 
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Item  Analyses  of  the  LBDQ  Results 

Pearsonian  correlation  coefficients  were  computed 
between  each  item  of  the  Leader  Behavior  Description  Ques- 
tionnaire for  an  Independent  Auditor  in  Charge  of  Field  Work 
(Appendix  B)  and  five  of  the  criterion  m.easures  (Satisfaction 
with  Colleagues,  Satisfaction  with  Compensation,  Leader- 
Member  Relations,  Overall  Job  Satisfaction,  and  the  Dis- 
crepancy Measure) .   Correlations  were  computed  on  an  indi- 
vidual (n  =  69)  and  group  (n  =  22)  basis.   Additionally,  cor- 
relation coefficients  were  computed  for  each  of  the  52  LBDQ 
items  and  Team  Performance  and  Leader  Effectiveness  on  a  group 

basis . 

Only  six  items  when  taken  on  an  individual  basis  gave 
correlation  coefficients  of  greater  than  .50;  and,  all  cor- 
related with  the  Discrepancy  Measure.   Table  21  lists  the 
items  and  correlation  coefficients.   After  reviewing  the  con- 
tent of  these  items,  it  is  apparent  that  they  should  corre- 
late negatively  with  dissatisfaction.   Leaders  who  perform  all 
of  these  functions  well  may  be  eliminating  serious  potential 
sources  of  dissatisfaction.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
no  variable  other  than  Work  Facilitation  includes  more  than 
one  of  these  items.   Most  of  the  predictor  variables  used  in 
this  study  are  made  up  of  at  least  eight  items  (Table  2, 
Chapter  III).   Work  Facilitation  includes  eleven  items. 
Consequently,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  subset  of  items 
selected  in  the  item  analysis  of  individual  responses  does 
not  approximate  any  of  the  predictor  variables  used.   This 
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Table  21 
ITEM  ANALYSIS  OF  LBDO  RESULTS:   INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSES  (n=69) 


Correlation 

with 
Discrepancy 

Measure    Item  (See  Appendix  B,  Chapter  111; 


-.64      25.   Gave  advance  notice  of  changes  in  the  audit 
where  possible 

__51      35.   Inspired  enthusiasm  among  subordinates. 

__65      36.   Took  full  charge  when  emergencies  arose. 

__54      45.   Scheduled  the  work  to  be  done. 

_.53      46.   Skillfully  coordinated  the  necessary  inter- 
action of  subordinates  with  the  client's 
employees  and  with  each  other. 

__54      50.   Gave  the  appropriate  amount  of  direction  to 
subordinates . 

Item      Member  of  Variable  Item  Subset 


25  Consideration,  Consultative-Participative 
Decision-Making 

35  Goal  Emphasis 

36  Decisiveness 

45  Initiating  Structure,  Work  Facilitation 

46  Work  Facilitation 
50  Work  Facilitation 
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should  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  items  correlating 
highest  on  an  individual  basis  should  approxim.ate  one  or  more 
of  the  predictor  variables;  because  the  analysis  by  item  ig- 
nores the  multicollinearity  inherent  in  a  subset. 

Group  averages  of  the  52  item  scores  from  the  LBDQ  were 
also  analyzed  for  correlation  with  the  criterion  measures 
used  in  the  study.   Six  correlation  coefficients  with  values 
over  .50  were  found  and  are  listed  on  Table  22.   Four  of  the 
items  which  correlated  strongly  in  the  analysis  of  individual 
responses  (items  25,  35,  36,  and  50).   The  criterion  measure 
which  correlated  in  all  cases  was  the  Discrepancy  Measure. 
It  is  logical  that  where  an  item  showed  a  high  correlation 
on  an  individual  basis,  it  may  also  show  a  high  correlation 
when  the  individual  responses  in  each  group  are  averaged. 

Table  22  shows  the  correlation  coefficients  for  the 
group  average  responses  to  the  LBDQ  items.   Two  items  were 
correlated  with  Team  Performance.   It  seems  appropriate  that 
Item  2  (Anticipated  problems  and  planned  for  them)  would  be 
related  to  Team  Performance,  but  the  positive  correlation  of 
Item  24  (Failed  to  take  necessary  action)  with  Team  Perform- 
ance is  puzzling.   This  item  was  supposed  to  be  reverse- 
scored.   Failure  to  reverse  the  scoring. would  account  for  a 
correlation  coefficient  sign  reversal;  however,  a  review  of 
the  computer  instructions  and  independent  tests  of  computa- 
tions showed  that  all  items  that  were  to  be  reverse-scored 
had,  in  fact,  been  so  treated.   It  must  be  reported,  then, 
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Table  22 
ITEM  ANALYSIS  OF  LBDQ  RESULTS:   GROUP  RESPONSES  (n=22) 


Corre-  tttn 

lation   Criterion-    Item  (See  Appendix  B,  Chapter  ill; 


52       Y         2.   Anticipated  problems  and  planned  for 

them. 

24.  Failed  to  take  necessary  action. 

25.  Gave  advance  notice  of  changes  in 
the  audit  where  possible. 

35.  Inspired  enthusiasm  among  subord- 
inates . 

36.  Took  full  charge  when  emerengencies 
arose . 

50.   Gave  the  appropriate  amount  of  di- 
rection to  subordinates. 


^  Y  =  Team  Performance;  031  =  Discrepancy  Measure 
Item   Member  of  Variable  Item  Subset 


.54 

Y 

-.66 

Q31 

-.51 

Q31 

-.74 

Q31 

-.60 

Q31 

2  Work  Facilitation 

24  Work  Facilitation,  Decisiveness 

25  Consideration,  Consultative-Participative  Decision- 
Making 

35  Goal  Emphasis 

36  Decisiveness 

50  Work  Facilitation 
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that  the  leaders  of  the  teams  did  fail  to  take  necessary  ac- 
tion in  some  circumstances  and  this  failure  correlates  with 
team  performance  in  this  study. 

Factor  Analysis  of  the  LBDQ  Results 
A  factor  analysis  was  undertaken  to  determine  which  sub- 
sets of  items  based  upon  perceived  leader  behavior  from  the  ' 
52  item  LBDQ  covaried.   These  subsets  would  be,  presumably, 
the  constructs  from  which  future  research  with  audit  team.s 
and  the  modified  LBDQ  (See  Appendix  B,)  might  be 
based.   It  would  also  serve  as  a  useful  test  of  the  applica- 
bility of  the  predictor  variables  used  for  this  study  to  com- 
pare the  derived  factors,  item  by  item,  with  the  predictor 
variable  subsets. 

After  extracting  the  principal  axes  in  the  initial  fac- 
tor method,  there  were  15  factors  with  latent  roots  (eigen- 
values) greater  than  1.0.   The  software  package  used  for  this 
study,  SAS  79,  has  a  rotation  capability  of  nine  factors. 
A  nine  factor  solution  was  computed,  autom.atically ,  by  vari- 
max  rotation.   Subsequently  the  latent  roots  from  the  intital 
method  were  inspected  to  determine  at  which  point  mostlv 
error  is  being  extracted  by  successive  factors  [Guertin  and 
Bailey,  1970,  p.  116].   This  point  is  found  where  the  decre- 
ments in  latent  roots  stop  decreasing.   This  phenomenon  oc- 
curred between  the  third  and  fourth  factors-- indicating  a 
three-factor  rotated  solution. 

Table  23  contains  the  factor  loadings  from,  the  three- 
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Table   23 
LBDQ   FACTOR  AiNALYSIS 

Factor  Loadings: 

LBDQ 

Item      Factor  1  Factor  2  Factor  3 

.65088 

.63670 

.60542 

.59572 

-.68646 

.57781 

.63331 

.50256 

.68928 

.53203 


2 

4 

.65362 

6 

.64897 

7 

12 

.63824 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

22 

23 

25 

.52687 

26 

.65380 

27 

.78014 

30 

.60763 

32 

.56079 

35 

.70328 

37 

38 

39 

44 

.70148 

46 

.60433 

48 

50 

.55334 

50155 


63841 
53079 

63221 
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factor  Varimax  solution  which  exceed  .50.   Item  25  was  common 
to  Factors  1  and  2.   This  particular  item  has  both  a  relations- 
oriented  and  a  task-oriented  connotation,  which  may  be  the 
reason  that  it  appears  in  two  factors.   The  factors  are  made 
up  of  items  which  have  a  common  reference,  as  can  be  noted 
by  reviewing  the  item  content  of  the  sets  of  items  (Table 
24) .  The  twelve  items  in  Factor  1  have  to  do  with  correct 
senior-subordinate  relationships.   They  represent  a  composite 
of  leader  behavior  that  is  genial,  yet  respectful.   Subord- 
inates were  to  be  well  informed  as  to  the  reasons  behind 
orders    changes  in  the  audit,  what  was  expected  of  them, 
and  any  new  ideas  before  being  put  into  action. 

Factor  2  is  comprised  of  seven  item.s  which  all  indicate 
a  proper  task  orientation  on  the  part  of  the  leader.   The 
leader  plans  for  problems,  minimizes  time  and  effort  in  the 
field,  handles  complexities  efficiently,  strives  to  meet 
deadlines,  and  settles  conflicts. 

Factor  3  appears  to  be  opposite  to  Factor  1.   These 
seven  items  all  represent  incorrect  senior-subordinate  rela- 
tionahips.   They  represent  a  leader  who  shows  little  concern 
for  the  feelings  of  his  subordinates  and  misuses  authority. 

While  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  not  to  derive  a  new 
model  for  leader  behavior  or  to  propose  variables  which  aid 
in  the  prediction  of  team  results  and  individual  satisfaction, 
it  serves  a  useful  purpose  to  compare  the  factors  developed 
in  the  study  with  the  predictor  variables  used.   The  eight 
predictor  variables  which  represent  subsets  of  LBDQ  items 
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LBDQ 
Iter. 


6 


Table   24 

ITEMS    CONTAINED   IK   THE   THREE-FACTOR    SOLUTION 
Factor   1 

Text 


Gave   des.rvea    credit    to   suborainates   when   deallnE  "1th    senior 
StJ'niurthlncs    t„  .,a«e   It   ;>"»-«    "."'"'Sln'J'.^f.Sllf ' 


1,        S?i;;herthr';tason,   h;hi;._or=e„,_rep.e=ts,    a„.    .„,tr.-.tl  ons 


Savrsa^i^";  f„t:eror=th?-;rr;n\"  is«r.he„  .o.^itie. 


?;        EieSe°rief  !ae^ar::iS";r=?«rir"on°[hr::a,t   hero.e  ..ttl^. 


thT,  into  action. 
j3   .Inspired  enthusiasm  amcnt  s Jbord.na  .es  . 
hii   Wa=;  friendly  and  approachacle .  K^^-<m-p> 

!2    SklUfullv  coordinated  the  necessary  Interaction  of  s..or.-na  t.e. 

with  the  client's  employees  and  with  each  other. 

Gave  tS:  ^Jpropriate^.o.nt  of  direction  to  subordinates. 


Factor  2 


fir,i-1  rinated  problems  and  planned  for  them. 

JusieJ  ?o  ge?  the  field  work  done  with  a  ,r:inlmum  of  tine  anc 

JanS!ed  complexities  in  the  audit  efficiently. 


2    Anticipated  Prohiems  ano  pa.nn.u^.  ^.  ^^.-^...- ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^   ^^^^    ^^^   ^^_.^,., 
7 
22   Ka'drhls'preferences  clear  to  subordinates. 
p^    Drove  hard  when  a  deadline  approached. 
p|    Gave  advance  notice  of  changes  in  the  audit  wnere  possible. 
38    Erfec?ively%ettled  conflicts  when  they  occured  arr.ong  subordinate. 
on  the  audit. 

Factor  3 

13    Punished  the  entire  audit  tear,  fcr  the  poor  performance  of  or.e 
nr-    a  few  subordinates.  .        ^v  ..  t  -  .  .. 

,1,        A^sirned  work  to  subordin.'.es  that  was  beyonc  tneir  carab_.  ... 
S    Needlessly  called  attenticr.  to  the  fact  that  Perforr.ance  ev...- 
^    aUoJs  would  he  submlttcc  en  each  subordinate  urcn  tr.e  cc...  -c  -  . - 

U        Adopt^d'afaudit  pro.ra.  t..t  was  unrealistic  in  view  of  the  a...n 
nf  1  1  T^  scheduled  for  flelc  -/.c.t..  „v  ^  _  ,  , 

37    uUd  threats  of  overtime  v.orK  as  a  punitive  instrument  to  c..,-.-. 
the-  kind  of  performance  d^sircc.  

35    AUo-.ed  subordinates  en  tr.e  a.-.t  to  take  unnecessary  aow..-a,e_. 

^B   .".isur.ed  autnority. 
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are  listed  on  Table  25  along  with  the  three  factors  in  such 
a  way  that  one  can  compare  the  respective  subsets.   It  is 
apparent  that  none  of  the  factors  closely  matches  any  of  the 
predictor  variables.   Factor  1  has  four  common  items  with 
Leader  Support,  for  instance.   However,  Factor  1  has  eight 
other  items;  Leader  Support,  four.   Factor  2  appears  to  re- 
semble a  composite  of  Work  Facilitation  and  Goal  Emphasis  in 
that  six  of  its  seven  items  are  included  in  the  twenty  item.s 
from  the  subsets  of  those  two  variables. 

The  factor  analysis  results  neither  strengthen  nor  weaken 
the  presumed  applicability  of  the  Ohio  State  and  Fox  Norma- 
tive Models  to  the  study  of  leader  behavior.   Since  there  were 
few  strong  correlations  between  the  predictor  variables  and 
criterion  m.easures  when  these  models  were  tested,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  a  factor  analysis  of  the  LBDQ  results 
would  match  predictor  variables  from  these  models. 
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Table   25 


co."PAHiso:;  of  factor  analysis  v:ith  predictor  variael^"^ 


LBD3           Facte 
Item      _1 

1 
2 
3 
1  X 

5 


I.S. 


L.S. 
X 


c-p, 


9 
10 

12 
13 
\h 
15 
io 
17 
18 
19 
20 


22 
23 
21 

25 

2t) 
27 
23 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
5'- 


3" 
35 

39 
iJO 

"To" 

'<2 

'J3 


17 

IJ9 


CHAPTER  IX 
CONCLUDING  COMMENTS 

Summary 

The  primary  objective  of  this  study  was  to  determine 
the  applicability  of  certain  contemporary  research  models  and 
techniques  used  for  predicting  the  effects  of  leader  behavior 
on  group  performance  and  individual  satisfaction  in  the  con- 
text of  groups  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  annual  audits  for 
CPA  firms.   Two  basic  approaches  were  utilized;  behavioral 
and  situational.   The  Fox  Normative  Model  and  the  Ohio  State 
Leadership  Studies  Model  were  used  to  analyze  certain  leader- 
ship patterns  that  are  included  in  the  behavioral  approach. 
For  the  situational  study  of  leadership  in  the  auditing  en- 
vironment, the  contingency  models  of  Fiedler,  Vroom  and  Yet- 
ton,  and  Kerr  et  al .  [1974]  were  applied. 

The  research  instruments  used  in  this  study  were,  for 
the  most  part,  constructed  by  borrowing  ideas  and  items  from 
existing  instruments.   In  addition,  the  Fox  LPC  Scales  were 
used  intact.   One  of  the  nation's  "big  eight"  CPA  firms  agreed 
to  participate  in  the  study  on  a  regional  basis.   Thirty-four 
audit  teams  were  selected  from  the  firm's  participating  of- 
fices.  These  included  all  that  fit  the  criteria  for  selec- 
tion.  From  the  teams  selected,  22  complete  and  usable  sets 
of  questionnaires  were  eventually  obtained.   The  data  from 
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these  teams  was  analyzed  in  accordance  with  the  research  de- 
sign presented  in  Appendix  A. 

Five  working  hypotheses  were  listed  in  Chapter  III. 
There  was  variability  in  both  perceived  leader  behavior  and 
ideal  leader  behavior  as  assumed  in  working  hypothesis  1  and 
2.   Working  hypothesis  3,  which  comprised  the  behavioral  ap- 
proach tests,  called  for  correlation  coefficients  between 
predictor  variables  from  the  Fox  Normative  Model  and  the  Ohio 
State  Leadership  Studies  Model  and  the  criterion  measures 
used  in  the  study.   Four  of  the  eight  predictor  variables 
correlated  strongly  with  the  measure  of  dissatisfaction;  of 
which,  three  were  from  the  Fox  Normative  Model.   Only  one 
predictor  variable  work  facilitation,  showed  any  significant 
correlation  with  the  performance  measures. 

The  analysis  of  results  of  the  test  of  the  Kerr  et  al . 
[1974]  contingency  model  propositions  for  the  Ohio  State 
Leadership  Studies  Model  was  clouded  by  an  insufficient  sample 
size.   Conclusions  with  regard  to  the  applicability  of  these 
propositions  to  an  audit  team  environment  must  be  reserved 
until  more  studies  are  performed. 

The  results  of  the  LPC  study  differ  with  regard  to  which 
measure  of  leader-member  relations  is  used.   Four  different 
measures  were  tried.   Octant  III  results  (leader-member  re- 
lations:  good)  tended  to  agree  with  Fiedler's  predicted  cor- 
relation.  It  was  in  the  Octant  VII  case  that  the  magnitude 
and  direction  of  the  correlation  was  radically  divergent; 
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however,  the  number  of  published  studies  with  groups  falling 
into  these  classifications  (Octants  III  and  VII)  is  meager. 

Leadership  style  classifications  as  suggested  by  the 
Vroom  and  Yetton  Normative  Model  were  made  for  each  group. 
The  leaders  in  practice  seemed  to  delegate  more  decision- 
making to  their  subordinates  than  the  model  would  suggest  to 
be  optimal.   Groups  using  the  appropriate  leadership  style 
had  higher  performance  and  satisfaction  averages  than  the 
other  set  of  groups. 

A  small  number  of  LBDQ  item  responses,  when  evaluated 
on  an  individual  basis,  correlated  strongly  with  the  measure 
of  dissatisfaction.   Similar  results  occurred  when  group 
average  item  scores  were  used  in  lieu  of  individual  responses 
to  LBDQ  items,  except  that  two  of  the  correlations  were  with 
team  performance.   Neither  of  these  subsets  remotely  resembled 
any  of  the  predictor  variables  from  the  two  behavioral  ap- 
proach models. 

A  factor  analysis  of  the  LBDQ  results  suggested  three 
groupings  of  items  which  appear  on  the  basis  of  this  study  to 
be  related.   None  of  the  factors  derived  accurately  matches 
any  of  the  predictor  variables. 

Conclusions 
None  of  the  models  studied  appears  to  be  particularly 
useful  for  predicting  outcomes  in  term^  of  audit  team  satis- 
faction and  performance.   Several  facets  of  the  problem  merit 
further  study.   Situational  variables  may  exert  a  stronger 
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influence  on  audit  team  results  than  with  those  groups  fre- 
quently tested  in  other  studies.   The  position  which  was 
studied,  audit  team  leader,  may  tend  to  be  an  organization- 
ally specific  position--varying  from  office  to  office  in 
the  same  firm.   Audit  team  subordinates  are,  as  a  rule,  not 
as  homogenious  as  group  members  studied  in  other  tests  of 
these  models.   Some  are  significantly  more  experienced  than 
others,  and  would  need  less  structuring  activity  from  their 
leaders.   Audit  team  leaders  are  not  equal  in  the  ability  to 
provide  assistance  to  their  teams  because  of  differences  in 
the  amount  of  influence  they  have  with  a  particular  client 
and  with  their  own  supervisors.   Lastly,  professional  stand- 
ards dictate  the  level  of  acceptable  significance  from  an 
audit  team.   Any  shortcomings  must  be  systematically  corrected 
before  the  auditors'  report  can  be  issued.   Consequently, 
team  performance  cannot  vary  over  a  wide  range  in  the  end. 

Testing  for  the  effects  of  moderator  variables  was  weak- 
ened by  the  number  of  teams  which  could  be  used  in  the  quad- 
rant analyses.   In  general,  the  analyses  could  not  be  made 
if  teams  close  to   the  mean  in  either  of  the  variables  were 
eliminated.   This  is  not  to  say  that  undertaking  this  study 
was  too  idealistic  in  the  final  analysis--large  audit  teams 
are  still  in  use  and  their  leader  behavior  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  respective  parties  involved.   Nevertheless, 
gaining  appropriate  access  to  these  teams  is  difficult  for 
researchers  and  expensive  to  the  CPA  firm  involved. 
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APPENDIX  A 
Research  Design 


Test  No.  1.  Covaration:   Predictor  Effects 
A.   Measurements  and  Measuring  Instruments 


Predictor  Variables 

Ohio  State 
Leader  Behavior 
Dimensions 

Fox  Normative 
Model  Leader 
Behavior 
Dimensions 


Consideration 


Initiating  Structure 

Leader  Support 

Consultative -Participa- 
tive Decision-Making 

Work  Facilitation 

Decisiveness 

Goal  Emphasis 

Management  of  Rewards 
and  Punishments 


from  Appendix 

B 

B 


Criterion  Measures 

Team  Performance 
Team  Leader  Effectiveness 
Satisfaction  with  Colleagues 
Satisfaction  with  Compensation 
Satisfaction  with  Current  Leadership 
Overall  Job  Satisfaction 
Satisfaction  with  Leader 


from  Appendix 

G 
G 
C 
C 
C 
C 
B  and  D 


B.   Research  Hypotheses 

(let  r  stant  for  Pearson's  product -moment  correlation) 


F  =  t' 


H   :  r  ^  0 
a 

H   :  F  /  t' 
a 
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Test  No.  2   Covariation:   Predictor  and  Moderator  Effects 
A.   Measurements  and  Measuring  Instruiaents 

1.  Predictor  Variables 

(as    for  Test   No.    1) 

2.  Criterion  Measures 

(as  for  Test  No.  1) 

3.  Moderator  Variables 
Kerr,  et  al 

(1974) 

Fox  (1976b) 


Vrooui   and  Yet  ton 

(X973)  Leader's   Decision 

Method 


B.      Research   Hypotheses 

Quadrant   Analysis:      Mean   Team  Scores    in 

Each  Predictor    (8)    and  Moderator    (5)  for  Cuttxng  Scores 

Resulting  in   40    2x2   Tables. 

(use  a  chi-square  test  of  independence) 
H  •  the  two  classifications  are  independent 
o' 

H    •      the   two   classifications    are   dependent 
^        (use   a  phi   coefficient   to   determine   the    strength  of 
association  where    dependency   is    implied) 


from 

Appendix 

Pressure 

C 

Task   Certainty 

C 

Need  for  Information 

C 

Organizational 

Independence 

C 

Intrinsic  Job    Sat- 

- 

isfaction 

C 

Leader-Member 

Relations 

c 

Ill 

Test   No.    3   Rank-Order   Covariation 

A.  Measurements    and  Measuring   Instruments 

1.  Predictor  Variables 
LPC 

Task  LPC 

Social  LPC 

LPC  Difference  Score 

LPC  Self  Description 

2.  Criterion  Measures 

(as    for  Test   No.    1) 

B.  Research   Hypotheses 

(let    r      stand   for   Spearman's    rank-order   correlation) 

H       :r=0  Hr?^0 

OS  as 

H       :     F    =    t^  H       :     F    ^    t^ 

o  a 


APPENDIX   B 

Leader   Beh^rlor    Description   Questionnaire 
for  aji 
Independent   Auditor    In   Charge    of    Field   Work 

Staff   Kenber    Code   Huater    (See    Directions) 

Audit   Tean    Code    Nimt^r    (See    Directions) 


This 


Tl-e    (in   -eeka)    you   -ere    Assigned    to    this    Audit 

Purpose    of    the    Questionnaire  ^    ^^^^   to   descrlhe 

On   the    following    pages    Is    «    -^^"^   °'    „      "   „j.    the    field    work   on   a 
the    beharlor   of    the    auditor    who    >cas    ^^^^^^f^e^   describes    a    specific   kind    of 
'ecentlr   completed    "f  J   "^^H^    ^udgf^heth^r    the    behavior    1.   desirable    or 
^Z:lll'..r   rch   Tt   »^:!^o'ul°S  j^      on    Idered   as^   separate    -^crlptlon^^^l 
;:   T.\l.m   %slT^l%r/or.ir.:il.\:.    as    .^curatel,   as    .ou   can.    the 
behavior   of    the    auditor   you    served    under. 

Confidentiality  ^..       -.gearch    project   are    confidential, 

^e   responses    that   you    P^°;;^=J°^^f^^,^^rte    Faculty    of    the  ImVIrii^r 
only    the   researcher   *nd    one    ^"^^   "J^^^d    questionnaires.       lour   na^e   will    not 

will    be    inpoBslble. 
Directions 
a         READ   each    Iteo. 

^        -ram  about    the    frequency    with   which    your   audit    tea.    leader   engaged    in 
'       the    behavior   described    by    the    Item. 

^       /.^       Two,,       fBl    often      (C)    occasionally.    (D)    aeldon.    or 
o.       DECIDE  whether   he    (A)    ^l^^'    ^^J^f^;    ^    ir(J)    Lns^er    1»    proVi^^tor 
iv^    never    acted   as   described    by   the    Iten.      aJi    ^     '.„„ 
ieitilFiuestions    you    »ay    have    no    basis    for    answering. 

d         CIBCLE   one    of    the    six    letters    (    A    B   C    D   E    X)    following    the    ite»    to    show 
the   answer   you   have    selected. 

A    =  Always 

B  -  Often 

C    »•  Occasionally 

D   =  SeldoB 

E    =.  Kever 

X   -  No    basis 

•  >.  T.o^--.-    T>.rti»Tior    Description    Questlonnalrf 

Vsed    upon    "1/f  ^'^^^^r^    I^^,^:f  ^He^hH    Stafe    Leadership    Studies    an. 
For^    XII.    originated    ^^/^^^^    °^"^^^^°^^^.'    ^    s    version    developed    by 
revised    by    the    Bureau    of    Business    ^=«=^^^^-    ^"    University    of    Florida 
M.    P.    Dlllaway    under    the    guidance    of    W.    K.    Foi.     Univer 
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Ho    Baslt 


BOW    THE   AUDITOR   IN    CHABGE  OF   FIELD   WORK   ACTED 
,.Al.a..        B-   Often        C   -    Occsionallr        I>-S=ldo.        E   =   K..=r 

THIS   AUDITOH    .    .    . 

1        Treated   all    .iibordlnates    on    the    audit   as  A      B     C     D     E 

*       professional    oollea^^ucs 

2.      Anticipated   problems   and    planned    for    them ABCDZ 

,        Was    heslt^t   about    giving    assignments.    Instructions.    °^_    ^      ^      ^      D     B 

orders    to   subordlnatee    

i,        Gave    deserved    credit    to    subordinates    when^dealln^^wl th    _    ^      ^      C      D     E      X 

senior   colleagues 

5         Trusted    subordinates    on    the    audit    to    exercise a      B      C      D     E 

professional    Judgment 

6.  Did   little    thlnss    to   make    It    pleasant^to   be  ^assigned    _     _    ^      ^      c      D     E 
to    the    audit    

7.  pushed    to    get    the    field    work    done    with    a    mlnl.u.    f  _     .     .    ;,      b      C      D      E 
wasted    time   and    effort    

A.^  .  .  A   B   C   D   E   X 

8.  Could  reduce  a  madhouse  to  system  and  order 

c'   was  wllUns  to  make  adjustment  In  the  audit  program^  ...ABODE 

to  suit  individual  subordinates 

10    put  suggestions  made  by  subordinate  audit  staff a   B   C   D  E   X 

members  Into  operation  

„.  ,™»«d  ."=  "ji;=„-"f  j.r".'",r..r' -  » ^  -  ^ 

performance    of    one    or   »    i ° 
lU.       Assigned    work    to    subordinates    that    -as    beyond ABODE 

their    capability    

Ti-rf    attention    to    the    fact    that   performance 
^'-       ^::?iltfoL"oi!d  L":rt^ltted    on   each    su^rdlnate    upon^    .    ,      ^      ^      D     E 

the    completion    of    the    audit 

^-       -"-fa-u^t-f    ?imf -h^^^lerfor^-ir^^rk-   I^!".     ..ABODE 

17.       Handled    complexities    In    the    audit    efficiently ABODE 

IB         Emphasized    to    sutx^rdlnates    the    1^P°™"    °^                    ....ABODE 
^  g:nerally    accepted    auditing    standards 

19.       Was    reluctant    to    allow    subord  Ina  tea  ^any  ^freedom ABODE 

of    action 


IIA 


HOW    THE   AUDITOB    IN    CHAHGE   OP   FIELD  WOHK   ACTED 
A  -   Always         B  -    Often         C  -    Occasionally         D  -    Seldoa        E  -    Never         I  -   No    Basil 

IBIS   AUDITOR.     .    . 

20.  Let    Bome    subordinates    have    authority   which    he  .    A       B      C      D     E 
should   have    retained    

21.  Assigned    particular    tasks    to    subordinates    aa    opposed              _    j,      g      c      D     E 
to   general   areas    of    responsibility    

22.  Rade    his    preferences    clear    to    subordinates A      B      C      D     E 

23.  Drove    hard    when   a    deadline    approached ABCDE 

2i».      railed    to    take    necessary   action 

25.  Gave    advance    notloe    of    chan^eE    in    the    audit   where    possible    .    A      B      C      D     E      I 

26.  Encouraged    initiative    in    subordinates A      B      C      D     E 

27.  Looked    out    for    the    personal    welfare    of    subordinate                        ^    ^       b      C      D      E      X 
audit    staff    members 

7R         Unilaterally    decided    how    things    should    be    done    when    It  .        t,      r       n      v 

!!^ild    hive    Len    easy    to    consult    with    subordinates ABCDE 

Promised    rewards    to    subordinates    that    xero    not   delivered    .     .    A       B      C      D      E      X 


Let    subordinates    know    what    was    expected    of    then A       B      C      D     E 


29. 
30, 

31.  Assigned    the    least    pleasant   audit    tasks    to    those  b      r      n     F      Y 
subordinates    who    failed    to    perform   up   to    expectations.    ...    A      B      t      V     t      x 

32.  Discussed    new    Ideas    with    subordinates    on    the    audit    before 

putting    then    into   action A.B      C      D      E      I 

33        Obtained    the    assistance    of    the    auditor    charged    with 

final   authority    for    the    engagement   whenever   necessary    In  .       ^      ^      n      tt      v 

eliminating    obstacles    facing    subordinates    A      B      cut      A 

Jk.       Was    easily    dissuaded    by    the    client    when    audit  n       r      n      F      Y 

objectives    were    at    stake ■*       B      ^       ^      ^      ^ 

35.  Inspired    enthuslasB    among    subordinates A       B       C      D      E 

36.  Took    full    charge    when    BBergenclcs    arose A       B       C      D      E      X 

37         Used    threats    of    overtime    work    as    a    punitive 

instrument    to    obtain    the    kind    of    performance    desired    ....    A      B      C      D     E 

38.       Effectively    settled    conflicts    wnen    tney    occured    anong 

subordinates    on    the    audit A       E       C      D      E      I 


39.       Allowed    subordinates    on    the    audit    to    take 
unnecessary    advant-ages 


A       B 
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HOV   THE  AUDITOR   IN    CHABGE   OF   FIELD  WORK   ACTED 
A   -   Always         B  -    Often         C   -    Occasionally        D  -    Scldo.         E   -    K^vcr        X  =    No    Basl. 
THIS   AUDITOE.    .    . 

UO         Delepat^d    areas    of    responsibility    In    the    audit    to 

^-       i^cfflc    Bubcrdlnates    ^d    allo-ed    them    to   =^)ce  ^all  ^  thelr^    .    A      B      C      D     B 
own  decision*    .,..•    

HI,       Kade    snre    that    sut^rdlnates    on    the    audit   knew   who  ABODE 

was    in   charge    of    the    field   work    

».    _   -fr-^T-t                                   ....    A      B      C      D      E 
UZ.       Needled    subordinates    for   greater   effort    

i*3.      Encouraged   unlfonalty    In    the    execution   of  A      E      C      D      E 

audit  procedures 

,>,,.  ABODE 

kh.       Was    friendly   and   approachable    

i+5.       Scheduled    the    work    to    be    done 

UA         Skillfully    coordinated    the    necessary    Interaction 

*       of    subordinates    with    the    client's    employees    and         ABODE 

with   each    other    

47.       Bequlred    high    productivity    from   all    subordinates  ABODE 

regardless    of    experience 

A      B      0      D      E 

■k&.       Misused    authority    

1^9.       Made    pep    talks    to    stimulate    subordinates A      B      0      D      E 

50.       Gaye    the    appropriate    amount   of   direction    to ABODE 

subordinates 

51.  Criticised    the    work    of    Individual    subordinates    in               ...ABODE 
front   of    others    

52.  Could   wait    Just    so   long,     then    blew   up *^      B     ^      D      E 


APPENDIX   C 


ADdlt    staff    B"t»r   opinion    Sujrr.y 


Stiff    He.ber    Cod.    >hab.r 


AlKlll    Tom:    Code    Wu»b«r 


n.-uT  — th» 

ridcr.tlal. 


,    .k,       foUo.lnx       place    a    checkaark    crer    c 
Dlrr^ctiona:       for    eac«    of    the    follo.lns.    p 

--^r-:^:.::''i::wou  pr^_-.  irt::'c.s::t:^^:a°r/:fT.e  .......t, . 


u    part.  i-   r*rt  '    ►- 

►,  ,ou    been    employed    on    a    fuU-tl.e    b-.l.    In 

2         for    -hat    length    of    tla.    h..e  you    been    enpi 
■       public    accoijnllng    practice? 


.v»       tne    -ar    TOUT    coablnelJ    aducatlon    and 
3.      Which   of    the    follo.Jne    ^'■^„''!'"=;^^'„    ,„ur    ta-k.    during    the    past    .11    acnth.: 
aiporlence    KaTe    prepared    you    to    peri  era    j 


Bllcrr.tlj    Bor 
than    adequat 


rirder    to    -^o.e    ;^-..Wounded    ^^^X^::;;:^-^^;^^- 
axpertl.e    In   auditing    tecr^lques  .    ^    ,„„,nt7 


5.      lour   pr 


1.    .ovjlralent    to    which    of    th 
esent    ataff    dealRnatlon    la    oqulTajent 


B.  Which  of  the  folio. ing  be. 
private  Indu.trT  ^nd  fo'er 
of    education    ana    eiperleno 


e.ent.     Tour    understanding    of     the    demand    bj 
e'rfor    job    applicant,    with    jour    pre.ent    I.Tel 


9.        Lfnder    ho;    »"Ch    ore 
acco»pll.n«d    on    tj 


So    700    rintj    7C 


.n«nt  none 

elf    in    aettln«    your    -or 


mT^rr 
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10.      Hd«   ■•>=»!    -al-ck    tlM-    do    70U    bell.rc    1.    Inolud.d    In    th.    bud^etrd    hoar,   for 
audita    bj  70UX   firm? 


.bom    ji  mbout    10>  .bout    20J 


11        In  TO=r  .udlt   eiperlrnc...    -1th  jour  pr<:..nt  fir.,   ho-   -ould   .   Mt«rl.l    error 
in  iod£«ni.    tr.ce.hlo    to   jou.    llkelj  bt   .,.lu.ted? 


*    cat 
dl»» 

XAm    for 
•  ul 

m   dBlaj   in 

next 

pj-o»otlon 

a    cause    for 
concern 

Just    anotner         a    aource    of 
■latake  gentle    ribbing 


12        In   TOUT   aodlt    .rperl.nc.    -1th    jour    present   firm,    ho-   -ould    a   "t*"*!    «'■"=■ 
"   ^eeutlcn    of    an    audit    .tep.    tracabl.    to    jou,    llkelj    bo    e^aluaUrdT 


a    caoaa    for  a    delaj    In  a    ( 

dl»T!le»»l  noxt  001 

proBOtlon 

13.       Bo-   do   Jou    eip.ct    that    aoat    of    the    client!    jou    b.T«    been    aa.lpned    to    feel 
about   engaBlng    jour    flra? 


•  troc^j  dellgnteQ 

pr«far    m  to    engaja 

oTcr  otheri  n» 

lU.       What    ar.    th.  ohancoa    that    aoa.    of    th.    cll.nl. 

-Ill    be    loat  to    other    flraa? 


JH^ 


15.       Durln.    the    past    .11    aonth..    ho.    .pecUlc    h..e    ao.t    of    jour    .uper^lscrs    bee 
In  glTlng   JOU   direction   for   jour  ajjlftneiJ    ta.k.7 


/.r    too ^^nr;  f-irlj  cnlj   general  pr.ctl.ll7 

.p-clflc  .p.olflc  .peclflc  directions  ne    direction. 

16.       Daring    th.    paat    .Ix    aonths.    ho.    reoeptl»e    h.re    ao.t    of    jour    auperrl.or. 
bean   to   jour    Job-rol.ted    .u^gestlon.? 

coaoletelT .ho-    little  "         -llllng    to  ple.sed    -1th  oipeot    .    lot 

t^or^.J  oonrideno.    In      take    ,0..  -o.t    of    .J  of    feedback 

.Sg,..tlon.  -J    .ugffe.tlon.    .d»lc.  .ugge.tlons  fro.    .. 

17.       Bo.    -T««    auditing    toio-ledj.    do    ao.t    of    jour    recent    ...lgn»ent.    require' 

T.rj    lltti;~  belo-    .rerape       a,er.ge  aboTe   .Ter.ge       Terj    detailed 

16         During    jour    tenure    -1th    thl.    flra.    ho.    -ould    jou    de.crlbe     the    dlTer.,tj    of 
ollentell.    to    -hlch    jou    h.Te    been    ...l.ned? 


fro.    o=e                       aoet     fro. 
tm.lc                                rcl.ted 

dlTerslfled 

dlTersiflod             diTer.iried 

inau.trj                        Indu.trle. 

Bo.    l.portant     to    th.    succe.. 

of    tn.   .udlt 

h*T.    jour    ..signed     l.ek.    been 

during    tne    p««t    .11    »ontn.7 

urmc«-i.»rj              T.guelj 

1-portant 

.oder.Lcij 
i. port-ant 

,erj                                of    cruel. i 
l.portant                   laport-anc. 

20.        Bo.    do    7°u     r  —  1     "»"'     '^"■'     — Jorlt,    of    coll. 
.inc.     joining     tnl.     f  1  r.n 


ai... tuned  aia.atl.ried 
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-  ^^;^r^  :^-l\^^  tii-»t.:r  -"  - '-  -  '-'• 


or    field    work    for    the    .r^.gr-.nt    ll.trl    on 


aiieq 


«ci«r»ct.orj     Terj   poor 


of   questlomi»lre«T 


dl,,.tisfleiS         diasatlan.d 


eutr»r 


fairly 
aatlafled 


,,    once    ..^ir    .orklrv    In    th^    fKld    or    thr    audit    Dswd    on    t^. 
2h.       ijau»«    that    3'°"^*rT'  .    .    ...rtltor    In    charge.       lou    art    engaacd    In    testa    or 

coT.r    an^'t    -1th    the     "■%•""  J  "^,5",^"!:^;„ .       lou   are    oonfld-int    that 
tr.n..ctlon.    In    an    area    f    "'^^^^'i J J^^,";"";    eru.ble    you    to    handle    thl. 
y„ur    education    and    experience    '"    '""i'^;^^;    t^,,    „^^r    of    error,    t,ncoTercd 
...l5T«"t.       It    boco.e.    apparent    to    Tou    ^»'    "^^^    result,    of    similar    teat. 
^    fr^-.lflo-ntly    ^if^"    !^Vorrr:^r;    ^'    guideline.    Included    In    th. 
record«J    in    the    prior    jear    >    -°"r!P!"    ""°    |,    necessary.       Accordingly,    yoi 
audit    program.       Additional    audit    test.    '^^^    ^^  {_       g.,,,    ^^,   ^our 

call    tnls    fact    to    the    attention    of    ^^'  /f^^^^^-i^^^^pi^^.a    .^dlt.    ho.    .culd 
•tJ;e"d::isIorL^    r'^lcne^-rtri^e-^nlJire^I^d-e^rLnt    o^    the    addltK 
steps?       (Check    one) 


audit 


,^,       ^       ...^it^,-    in    cnar>.e    xoiild    sia'Kr    the    decision    by    himself 

-    S:i::-'in;:s  ;r;;.-::.tt;-"~;  :ti"..r::.r.4" 

your    Ideas    or    sug»estlons. 

(O       rt,.    auditor    in    Charge    -nuld    "' """'    ^^'    P^^''^^ 

-^  thorou;.hly    with   you.    jetting    .11    y""-^.  >""•'?; 

..ig.e.tlons:     than,    make    the    decl.lon    by    hlBSelf. 

_...  .       .h. ,-.,,■    »nuld    analyze    th»    problem    »lth    TOU 

-*"'       Tr,:X\llVr:    yrrou-ri'rrT^e    ^t    a    mutS.ll,    a.re.able 
solution. 


nt    Job   situation? 


dissatisfied  dl 


THANK    TOU    VEHI    HUCH     KUH     lOUB    ASSISTANCE 


APPENDIX  D 

Ideal  Leader  BehsTlor  (Ponn  S) 

(Vhat  Xou  Expect  of  an  Independent  Auditor  In  Charge  of  Field  Work) 

Staff  Member  Code  Number  (See  Directions) . 

Audit  Teas  Code  Nuaber  (Sec  Directions) _ 


Purpoae  of  the  Questionnaire  ^    j.      ^  .w 

On  the  following  pageB  is  a  list  of  Items  that  may  be  used  to  describe 
the  behavior  of  an  auditor  In  charge  of  field  work,  as  you  think  he  should 
act.   Each  Item  describes  a  specific  kind  of  behavior,  and  you  must  Judge 
whether  the  behavior  Is  desirable  or  undesirable.   Each  Item  should  be 
considered  as  a  separate  description.   This  Is  not  a  test  of  ability  or 
consistency  In  aaklng  answers.   It  simply  asks  you  to  describe  what  an 
Ideal  auditor  ought  to  do  In  supervising  the  field  work  of  an  audit. 

Confidentiality  ,.j   ^.  -, 

The  responses  that  you  provide  for  this  research  project  are  confidential. 
Only  the  researcher  and  one  member  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Florida  will  have  access  to  the  completed  questionnaires.   Your  name  will  not 
be  attached  to  any  of  the  materials  which  you  complete.   The  audit  tean,  coding 
will  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  all  test  materials  have  been  collected. 
Consequently,  retracing  of  any  questionnaire  to  a  firm,  office,  or  Individual 
will  be  Impossible. 

Directions 

a.  READ  each    Item. 

b.  THINK  about   how    frequently    the    auditor    should    engage    In    the    behavior 
described    by   the    Item. 

c.  DECIDE   whether   he    should    always,    often,    occasionally,    seldom,    or    never 
act   as    described    by    the    Item. 

d.  CIRCLE   one    of    the    five    letters    following    the    Item    to    show    the    answer 
you   have    selected. 

A    =•    Always 

B   =    Often 

C    =    Ocassl orally 

D   =>    SeldoE 

E   =    Never 


*Ba3ed    UDon    selected    Items    from    Leader    Behavior    Description    Questionnaire 
Fora   XII,    originated    by    staff    members    of    the    Ohio    State    Leadership    Studies    and 
revised    by    the    Bureau    of    Business    Research.       This    version    developed    by 
K.    P.    Dlllaway   under    the    guidance    of    W.    M.    Fol,    University    of    Florida. 
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A  -   Always         B  =    Often         C  =    Occasionally        D  =    Seldom        E  =    Never 
What   the    IDEAL   Auditor    SHOULD  do: 

1.  Treat   all    subordinates    on    the    audit   as    his    professional  ^      B      C      D      E 
colleagues 

2.  Anticipate    problems    and    plan    for    them A      B      C      D      E 

3.  Give   asslgn^nents.    Instructions,    or    orders    to    subordinates  -      j,      j. 
on   the   audit   as    necessary    

k        Give   deserved    credit    to    his    subordinates    on    the    audit  ,      «      r      n      ^ 

wnen  dealing  with   senior    colleagues a      »     ^      ^     - 

5.  T^ust    subordinates    on    the    audit    to    exercise    professional^    .    a      B      C      D      E 
Judgment 

6.  Do    little    things    to    make    It    pleasant    to    be    assigned  a      B      C      D      E 
to    the   audit 

7.  Push    to   pet    the    field    work    done    with   a    minimum    of  a      B      C      D      E 
wasted    time   and    effort 

B.      r«   able    tc    reduce    a    madnouse    to    syster,   and    order A      E      C      D      E 

9        Be   willing    to    make    adjustments    In    the    audit    prograir.    to  .       ^      r      v      ir 

suit    individual    subordinates A      ^      ^      ^ 

10.      Put   suggestions    made    by    subordlnatr    audit    staffnerobers  a      B      C      D      E 

Into   operation*     


A      B 


11.  Back  down   when   he    ought    to    stand    firm    In   dealing    with 
subordinates    on    the    audit 

12.  on   occasions   when    It    Is    practical    to   do    so.    explain    the  ,      „      „      ^ 
reasons    for    his    orders,    requests,    or    Instructions A      B      C      D 

13        Punish    the    entire    audit    team    for    the    poor    performance  ,       .      ^      n 

of    one    or    a    few    subordinates *      ^ 

^^'      Assign  work    to    subordinates    on    the    audit    that    Is    beyond  ^      '^      C      D 

their   capability 


IS        Needlessly    call    attention    to    the    ftct    that   he    will    be 
sut-lttlnr    cerformance    evaluations    on    subordinates 
followlng'tne    completion    of    the    audit A      fc      L      u 

16.  Adopt  an    audit    program    that    Is    unrealistic    In  view    of  „       .      ^      ^ 
tne    a:30unt    of    time    scheduled    for    field    work A      E      C      D 

17.  Handle    cor^ol  exl  tl  es    In    the    audit    efficiently A      E      C      D 

IE, 


19. 


20. 


Ezrhaslze    to    subordinates    on    the    av;dlt    the    Importance 

of    generally    acceDted    auditing    standards A      E 

be    reluctant    to    allow    su'Dordl  nates    on    the    audit    any 
freedom    of    action    .......•••••••••••• 

Let    some    su bord Incites    on    the    audit    have   authority 

Kilch   he    should    keep A      E 


A      E 
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A  =   Always         B  =    Often         C   =    Occasionally        D  =    Seldom        E  =    Never 


What    the       iLJE^L  auditor    :aHOULD  do: 

-tlculir    t-ick<':    tn    subordlmtps    on    th»   audit 
or-cse'' 

iferences    clear    to    subordinates    on   the 


?l         AsfllJrn    particular    ut--^-     ^"    .  .^.-^  .  ,v.«i.< A       »>      C      T)     E 

Zl.      ASBiBn    >>»      ^^    general    areas    of   re.STonslblllty '*  LUC 


22.  flake    his    prelerences    cic:..     o„    .^™ .    .    .    .    A      E      C      D     E 

audit  

23.  Drive  hard  when  a  deadline  approaches A   E   C   D  E 

^^,„„  ABCDE 

Zk.      Fall    to    take    necessary    action    

25.  vrnere    possible,    give    advance    notice    of  ^chan^es^  In a      E      C      D     E 

the   audit    

26.  Encourage    Initiative    In    subordinates    on    the    audit A      B      C      D     E 

27.  Look    out    for    the    cersonal    welfare    of    subordinate  a      B      C      D     E 
audit    staffBieDbers 


D     E 


D     E 


?B        Unilaterally   decide    how    things    should    be    done    wnen   he 

'      could    easily    consult    with    subordinates    on    the    audit    ....    A      £      L 

29.  Promise    rewards    to    subordinates    on    the    audit    that    he  a      ^      C      D     E 
can't    deliver    

30.  Let   subordinates    on    the    audit    know   what    Is    expected    _     _    ^      g      ^      D     E 
of    then    

11         Assign    the    least    pleasant    audit    tasks    to    the    subordinates 

*      who  fall    to    perform   up   to   his    expectations a      a      i- 

32.      Discuss    new    Ideas    with    subordinates    on    the    audit  a       p      C      D     E 

before    putting    them    Into   action '^      - 

13        Obtain    the    assistance    of    the    auditor    charged   with    final 

authority   for    the    engagement   whenever    necessary    In  a      P      C      n     ^ 

eliminating    obstacles    facing    subordinates    on    the    audit.    .    .    A      E      CD.. 

t.       Be    easily    dissuaded    by    the    client    when    audit    objective: 

subordinates    on    the    audit A      E      C      D      E 

36.      Take    full    charge    wnen    emergencies    arise 

37         Use    threats    of    overtlrie    work   as    a    punitive    Instrument  .       x,      r      r      r 

to   obtain    the    kind    of    perfor-nance    he    wants A      B      L      b     t 

38.  Settle    conflicts    when    they    occur    among    subordinates  A       p       C      D      - 
on    the    audit       

39.  Allow    subordinates    on    the    audit    to    take    advantage    of    hi 
W3 


3U.       Be    easily   dlssuaoea    oy    tne    ^xi^i^^    "••^'^   ^^^..   ^^j^ A      E      C      D     E 

are   at    stake       

35.       InsDlre    enthuslasr,    arong 

A      E      C      DE 


ABODE 


Delegate    areas    of    restons Ibll 1 ty    In    the    audit    to    specific 

subordinates    and    allow    the=    to    make    all    their   c-^.  ,       _      ^      „ 

.     .  A       c       C       D 

decisions 
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A  -   Always  B  -    Often  C   =    Occasionally  D  =    Seldoa  E  .   Kevor 

What    the    IDEAL  Auditor    SHOULD   do: 

Ifl.      Kake    sure    that    subordinates    on    the    audit    know    that 

he    la    In    charge    of    the    field    work ABCDE 

kZ.      Keedle    subordinates    for   greater    effort    ABCDE 

43.      Encoxirage    uniformity    In    the    execution    of   audit 

procedures ^      g     j,     P     g 

Wt.      Be    friendly   and    approachable ;^      g      r      DP 

U3.      Schedule    the    work    to    be    done j^      p      q      df 

k6.      Skillfully    coordinate    the    neccEsary    Interaction    of 

subordinates    on    the    audit   with    the    client's    enployees 

and    with    each   other, j^      BC      DF 

^7.      Heqnlre    high    productivity    from   all    subordinates 

on    the    audit   regardlesB    of    experience ^      BCDF 

'^ .      Slsuse    his    authority ^      BCDF 

49.  Hake    pep    talks    to    stimulate    subordinates 

on    the    audit ABCDE 

50.  Give    the    appropriate    aiuotint    of    direction    to 

subordinates   on    the   audit 1      bchf 

51.  Criticize    the    work    of    subordinates    on    the 

audit    In    front   of    others j^      BCDF 

52.  Be    able    to    wait    Just    so    long,    then    blow   up ABCDE 


APPENDIX   E 

„  ^      .      •  (Por»  L) 

Ideal   Leader    Behavior 

(What  Ton   Ezpeot   of   an   Independent   Auditor    In   Charge   of   Field  Vork) 

Audit   Team    Code    Number    (See    Directions) 


Purpose    of    the    Questionnaire  ^   ^^^^    ^^    desorlbe 

on    the    following   pagea    18    "J;^"''    °'    J    ,^    .^j-V      as   you    think   he    should 
the    behavior   of    an   auditor    in^^arge    °J    J^'J"^^"^^   „^,    i^    you   »u8t   3^I3i^ 
act.      Each    Item    describes   a    specific    ^^^J    °J^^      '^'^^   jtea   should    be 
Whether    the    t*havlor   Is   desirable   or   -nd^«J^»f  »;^  f  ,„,   ^,  utility  or 
considered   as   a    separate    'i"'=^^P^^°"-    .^^^^ks   you   to   describe   what  an 
consistency   In  •-^^-f„^=«j;";,_J^^;iS\hf  field  work  of   an  audit. 
Ideal   auditor   ought   to   do    in   suporr  iaxL^ 

Confidentiality  ^^^la-    for    this   research   project   are    confidential, 

^e    responses    that   you    P-^°;^J%J°",^^^i^ J^.te    Faculty   of    the    University   of 
Only    the    researcher   and    one    ""^^   °^^^^    Questionnaires.      lour   na=>e   will   not 

will    be    Impossible. 

::::f:^:H:s°3^Fiff^^olBs^ 


who 

the    cover    sheet? 


very  good 


(ChecX    One) 


:— ? ;—^ fldeouate  "        unsatisfactory      very    poo 

satisfactory  aoequate 


Directions 

a.      READ   each    Iten. 

t.      TBIKK   about    how    frequently    the    auditor    should    engage    In    the    behavior 

described    by    the    Item, 
c        DECIDE   Whether    he    should    always,    often,    occasionally,    seldo..    or   never  act 

as   described    by    the    Item. 
,.       CIRCLE    one    of    the    five    letters    following    the    Item    to    sho-    the    answer    you 

hJive    selected. 
A   -   Always  R-Often  C   -    Occasionally  D  -    Seldo.  E  -    Never 


*r>        A         ^„    «.lectec;    Items    from    Leader    Behavior   Description    Questionnaire 
Eased    "P°"    ^=^"^'"^  Jff^L^Lrs    of    the    Ohio    State    Leadership    Studies    and 
Por=    XIl.    °^^f'?^^^^„''^/^3lness    Besearch.       I^ls   version   developed    by 
Tpi^Dtllawarun'^er   ?h:   gu^dince    of    W.    K.    Fo..    University   of    Florida. 
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A  =   Always         B  =   Often        C  =    Occasionally        D  =    ScldoB        E  =    Never 
gnat    the    IDF*T     Auditor    SHOULD  do: 

1.  Treat    all    subordinates   on   the   audit   as^hls^prof esslonal    _    ^      ^      ^      j^     ^ 
colleagues 

2.  Anticipate    problems   and    plan   for    them A      »      C 

3       Give   assignments,    instructions,    or   orders    to   subordinates        ^      ^      ^     ^     ^ 
or.   the   audit  as   necessary 

U,      Give    deserved    credit    to   his    subordinates    on    the   audit  ^      B      C      D     E 

«nen    dealln?i  Kith   senior   colleaRues A 

5.  Trust    subordinates    on    the   audit   ^o^ezerclse    professional^    .    A      B      C      D     E 
Judgment 

6.  DC    little    things    to   u>.Ve    It    pleasant    to    be    assigned    _    _    ^      ^      ^      D     E 
to    the    audit 

7.  Push    to    get    the    field   work   done    with   a   minimum   of  .    a      B      C      D     E 
wasted    time    and    effort 

B.       be    able    to    reduce    a   madhouse    to    system    and    order A      B      C      D     E 

9.       Be    willing    to   make    adjustments    In    the    audit    progra.    to  ^      ^      D     E 

suit    individual    subordinates 

10.      put    suggestions    made    by    subordinate    audit   staff ne.bers^    .    .    a      B      C      D     E 
Into    operation 

11         Back    dowT.   when   he    ou.ht    to    stand    firm    In   dealing   with  ^      B      C      D     E 

subordinates    on    the    audit   

^?        On    occasions    when    It    Is    practical    to   do    so.    explain    the  .       ^      c      B     E 

^  J^asons    for   his   orders,    requests,    or    Instructions A      B      C      D     E 

13.       punish    the    entire    audit    tea.    for    the    poor    performance  ^      ^      D     E 

of    one    or    a    few    subordinates 

"*•      Assign   work    to    subordinates    on   the    audit    that    is^^vond    _    ^      ^      ^      ^     ^ 
their    capability 

1^         Keedlesslv    call    attention    to    the    ffcct    that   he    will    be 

1^-      s."-lttln^    x^erfcroance    evaluations    on    suDordlnates  a       P      C      D     - 

following    the    co.tpletlon   of    the    audit A      B 

Ifc        A-<opt   an    audit    progran    that    Is   unrealistic    In  view   of  .       B      C      D     E 

the    amount    of    time    scheduled    for    field    work ABCDE 

17.      Kar-.dle    conplexltles    In    the    audit   efficiently A      B      C      DE 

IP         R--haslze     to    subordinates    on    the    audit    the    Importance  ,       p      r      r,      E 

'  o?""enerally    acce:>ted    auditing    standards A      E      C      D     E 

19.  Be    reluctant    to    alio-    subordinates    on    the    audit   "">'    _    ^    ^    ^       g      ^      D      E 
freedom    of    action    

20.  Let    some    subordinates    on    the   audit   nave    authority                       .    a      E      C      D     E 
w.-.lch    he    should    keep 
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A  =   Always        B  =   Often        C  =   Occasionally        D  =   Seldom        E  =   Never 

What    the      ir^-^    «nr^lt.or   JiHUULD   do; 

1  »  .-w-    tn    ■qubordlmt'TS    on    the    audit 

'''  ^rrA^^^ --^  --^  «^  ^"         *  ^  c  B  .E 

22.      r^Ve    his    preferences   clear    to    subordlnates^on   the ^      B      C      D     E 

audit  

23   Drive  hard  when  a  deadline  approaches A  B 

,.    ^  ABCDE 

2U.      Fall    to    take   necessary   action    

25.  Where    possible,    give    advance    notice    of ^changes^ln ;,      b      C      D     E 

the    audit    

26.  Encourage    Initiative    In    subordinates    on    the    audit    ABCDE 

27.  Look   out   for    the    personal    welfare    of    subordinate a      B      C      D      E 

audit   staffmenbers 

28.  Unilaterally   'decide    ........  .^-..-^-  ^^^^^    ....ABCDE 


>P        Unilaterally   decide    how    things    should    be    done    x^en   he 
coild    easily    consult   with    sutx^rdlnates    on    the    audit    . 


29.  promise    rewards    to    subordinates    on    the    audit    that   "^^  _    _    ^      g      ^      D      E 
can't   deliver    

30.  Let    subordinates    on   the    audit    know   what    ls^"pected    _    _    ^      g      ^      D      E 
of    theic 


38 

on  the  audit 


UO    Delegate  areas  of  responsibility  In  the  audit  to  specific 

^°'   ^bordlnares  and  alio-  ther  to  make  all  their  own ^   ^   ^ 

decisions    


D      E 


71         Asslpn    the    least   pleasant   audit    tasks    to    the    subordinates 

^'*      tho   fall    to   perform   up   to   his    expectations A      B      C 

32.      Discuss   new    Ideas   with    subordinates    on    the   audit  .    .    a      B      C      D     E 

before    putting    them    Into   action    

■^7        Obtain    the   assistance   of    the    auditor    charged   with    final 

^^'      authority   for   the    engagement   whenever   necessary    In  .      p      C      D     E 

clSlnatln;    obstacles    facing    subordinates    on    the    audit.    ..ABODE 

3U.      Be    easily   dissuaded    by    the    client   wnen   ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    ..ABCDE 
are    at    stake       

35.  msDlre    enthusiasm   a^ong    subordinates    on    the    audit A      E      C      D      E 

36.  Take    full    charge    when   emeraencles    arise A      E 

37.  use    threats    of    overtime    work   as    a    Punitive    Instrument  ^^      g      c      D      E 
^           to    obtain    the    kind    of    perfor-.ance    he    wants A 

Settle    conflicts    when    they    occur    amon^    subordinates  ^      ^      ^      ^      ^ 

39. 


Allow    subordinates    on    tne    audit    to    take    advantage    of    him.     .ABCDE 
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•;  "-  X  ■  Always  B  «   Often  C  »   Occasionally  D  »   Seldom  E  »   Never 

What    the    IDEAL  Auditor    SHOULD  do: 

Ijl        Kake    sure    that    subordinates    on   the    audit    know    that 

he    la    In   charge    of    the    field   work A      B     C      D     E 

42.      Needle    subordinates   for   greater  effort A      B     C      D     E 

hj.     Encouraae   uniformity    in   the   execution   of   audit 

jirocedures    .........«••••••••••••••      A      B      C     D     E 

fyti.      Be   friendly  and   approaohablo    ...............      A      B     C      D     E 

45.      Schedule    the   work    to    be    done A      E     C     D     E 

1*6.      Skillfully    coordinate    the    neccBsary    Interaction   of 

subordinates    on    the    audit   with    the    client's    enployees 

anl   with   each   other A      B     C      DE 

47.  Require   high    productivity    from   all    subordinates 

on    the    audit   regardless    of    experience A      B     C      D     E 

48.  Misuse    his   authority A      B      C      D     E 

49.  Make    pep    talks    to    stimulate    subordinates 

on   the   audit A      B      C      DE 

50.  Give    the    appropriate    amo\int   of    direction    to 

subordinates    on    the    audit A      BC      DE 

51.  Criticize    the   work    of    subordinates    on    the 

audit    Id   front   of    others A      B      C      DE 

52.  Be   able    to    wait    Just    so    long,    then    blow   up A      B      C      D     E 


APPENDIX  F 


■piii  ■  a  dncripikio  of  (plen*  chedi  one):     My  lr«i  Pirfrrrn;  Co-workn      Mr'  ,»w 

INSTRUCTIONS:     T>»irk  ol  1t>€  ont  f-tnon  with  Mhotn  you  ht»T  <»akKl  kxi      ,11    u.  _  .t^  _       ■- 

.  ••  "  TJ~  "»»»•  xaKU  Kjn  wen.  He  or  Ih*  mxy  b«  lomcone  you  .rori  an* 

.no-  or  -,  th.  p«t.     Yc«  m.y  or  m.r  ««   «>.  !».»  P«««  K«t  «rt.  D«o*,  ,».„  p,r>on  by  p.«-,  00,  ch«lm«*  or,  «* 

k:.!^    You  m„  rf«k  b«w«n  bo.«  «  «I1  «  wimin  bo..^.    II  you  !«,  .►..,  ,^;,t.„  .„m  or,  .Sc  ^^r  p.op«.y  6rv:,a„  .^ 

perwo.   or    vou   h,«  no  b«3  for  .»oCT*„n9  Iht  prr«n  on  m,.  «:^.  t*,«k   «„  mKjpo.nL   Th.   t,rm«    you  90  Irom  ,h,  „««, 

Ol  «<*  »al,  .o~.rd  ,h,  „J  o,io.e  oUci.^,   you,  ct^Am^rt..  th,  n»r.  y^-  f,^  ^  p^„^  h„  ,>^  „_^,,      ^^.^    gj^  5       , 

TO  CHECK    EVERY  SCALE.    Pte^,  dwcribc  your«l»  on  ih,  cih«  op,  ol  tfU,  lorra. 


;/|'?^:^;,   ■;-!..  Pl«»m 

■      V"    '   '     i  Soiictul.  mean     ' 

''    ■     '  4.  HHpfu',  cropfT3irw» 

S.  S*ow.   noo-toer^ciK 

£.  Trntc,  •naicHis 

7.  Aloo',  diiUni, 
sHl-roniaineU 

8.  Juloci 

9  Trustful 

10  Honeil.    icrupuloui 

11.  Boring 

12.  Stubborn,  u'ri-w.lled 

13.  Imistmtly  Ofderly, 
meticulous 

14    .  Etficitnt 

15.  Gtoomy.  drorrucd 

16.  Frank,  open 

'17.  7»irti*vorihy,  rt%t>urntv^t 

IB.  Not   tniHli9Fni 

19  C/rjlivt.    »m»ginjtivt 

20.  Cornidrratc.  Mature 

21.  Stern,   rtpid.    iniolerani 

22.  AmbMioui 

23.  Conlofmiji.    conwenitoojl    ;. 
24  AgcinaivT 

7S.      Ou'ts   eai.lv 


-:    Unplc>t«nt  ^:- 

-:     Talkai*w«  _^->, 

-'■     Goodruiiured.  kir^iy 

Fruitratirtg. 
Oofirvcirve 
Enrt9etic.   pur^-ho 

Related,  unworrtcd 

;    ApD'oacKabtf.  »t- 

leniivc.  tociable 
:    Not  Jraioin 


SUOK 


•  OUJ 


Un\crupu)oui. 

Difc^oneti 

l"irtetiir»9 

Mild,   sutxniuivt 

DisorCerly,   »loopy 

Inefficient 

Cheerful 

Secrcitve,  puafdctl 

UniiutrvycKihy. 
Irreiponiiblc 

lniell,9eni 


lr>corntdrraie. 
Totetani.   »d.aptablr 
Noi   ftfT^biiiout 
Non-comlofmijl 


^'^tn    trytng,    p^f! 
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'-^iVir''' 
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'm 


26.    Pen*;!,  itxj^ 
-,"27.    Adiensu"*"-  inc«o«ic»n  .:• 

a.    Cnidt.  bw-i* 

3a  !«>€»>•««•«»'«.  ••♦♦• 

ajfficicnl 
X    High  P«Hoiii«*ne« 

32.    BoW,  *e)l-»uu»«^ 


; ■ .; :— : 

-_  ■ : ■< 

.  .        '    • : :— < 

• —-■ '—'■ -•-,      •' 


EmiIv  uowt 


-    CMitnut.  Cwclul 

-     A'Iccted.  viKiciai 

:*■;■ 


_;     Dcj>en«Jc»n  on  othari 


.     low  r»«Iorm*oca 
StcnOwai 
_  ■    TunMl.  Hmuol     - 


;.^4^:' 


■■--&»*•' 


,.^^-.r-.ji-2r'^i.. 


nlorm*- 


^;' 


>^;^ 
5?^ 


APPENDIX  G   ..  .-   3,   _ 

Manager 's  Ratlru?  of  Field  Work  Performance 


r 


Audit  Team  Code  Nunber 

Dlrectlones  following  questions  with  the"  beat  choice  among  the 

•Ifrnatlvea   Restrict  your  eraluatlons  to  observations  and  experience  fro. 
ti^^t™  al^ne   S  not  coBpare  your  employees  or  their  work  with  example,  ^ 
In™i«edel8;whe?e?T^l8  infection  will  be  held  In  confidence.   The  - 
rTe^TtX   :J:inJ:t^tor  and  one  .en.ber  of  the  University  of  Florida  Graduate 
»-^i-i*-»  will  have  sole  access  to  the  completed  questionnaire.   Hone  of  tnis 
r^SStloiwmb^  shared  with  any  of  your  colleagues,  clients,  or  ««Ploy«»- 
inroraazion  wiii    „.-^t8  will  exclude  names  of  persons  and  organizations. 
SJaS^'^ii^  i^t°yo^  SlLltik  and  impresslons^re  requested,  which  need  not 
be  based  on  factual  data  or  certainty. 

Indicate  your "choice  for  each  question  by  circling  the  letter  representing 

the  answer  that  is  most  nearly  correct.         \,   ''.,*•  4^ 

A  -  Significantly  above  average  for  our  fir* 

B  «  Slightly  above  average  for  our  fir*       .'ii^f^  ^  \U-    '  *  ^i 

C  -  Average  for  our  firx  '^Vqi^S''  .  V:  "  :^<^ 

V  ,-  --   Pw^    D  -  Slightly  below  average  for  our  fir«  -  . 

■'if!ii^~':'7<^iy,.-yfi^y^    2  ,  Significantly  below  average  for  our  firm 

I-    '  ,  '1  A-   X  ,  No  Basis  for  an  answer  (not  available  for  Part  4) 

1.   Supervisor's  Evaluation  (your  impression)         ,.    ^^^    .^;  ,.  . 

a   How  would  you  rate  the  success  of  the  auditor       ,.   :   . 
;^-?_  .     in  charge  of  field  work  In  finishing  this  audit  ^^ 

within  the  deadline? • 

b   How  would  you  rate  the  success  of  the  auditor 

m  charge  of  field  work  in  staying  within  the  a  B  C  D  E  X 

planned  man-hours  budget?   •• 

c   How  would  you  rate  the  success  of  the  auditor 
in  charge  of  field  work  in  obtaining  a  suitable 

level  of  performance  in  view  of  the  ability  of  »   r   C   D  E   X 

the  assigned  staff  members?   

d   How  would  you  rate  the  auditor  in  charge  of 

field  work  as  a  teacher  or  trainer  of  staff  n  r.  n  f  y 

members  while  in  the  field? A   B   C   D   t   * 

e    How  would  you  rate  the  success  of  the  auditor 

in  charge  of  field  work  in  avoiding  unnecessary        a  B  C  D  E  X 
crises?   ......•••••••••••  

2.   Staff  member  Satisfaction  and  Performance 
(as  you  perceive  it) 
a   What  degree  of  success  did  the  auditor  in  charge 

of  field  work  have  in  maintaining  staff  members  .  b  r  n  F   T 

Job  satisfaction? • *  ^  ^  " 

b.   What  degree  of  enthusiasm  did  the  members  of  .  =  r  n  E  X 

this  audit  team  show  while  servlnK  on  the  audit?  .  .  .  A  B  C  D   E   A 

o.   How  successful  was  this  audit  team  In  avoiding  .  t,  r  n   f   X 

internal  strife  during  the  audit? A  B  ^  ^ 

3   caient  Satisfaction  (as  you  perceive  It) 

a.  What  kind  of  Impreaslon  did  the  auditor  In  charge       .  „  r  n  F   X 
of  field  work  leave  with  this  client? A  B  C  "  '^ 

b.  What  kind  of  Impression  did  the  audit  team  as           .  n  r  n  f   X 
a  group  leave  with  this  client? *  «  ^  ^ 

c.  How  would  you  describe  your  firm's  relations            .  t.  r  n  f   X 
with  this  client  prior  to  the  most  recent  audit?  .  .  .  A  B  C  u  t   a 

d.  How  would  you  describe  your  firm's  relations  with       »  b  C  D  E   X 
this  client  at  present?   

U   Overall  Evaluation  (your  impression) 

a.  How  would  you  evaluate  the  overall  ef f ectlvonoas 

of  this  team  based  upon  your  review  of  the  field       A  B  C  D  E 

work? '    '    '    l  l..'-,j    '    '    ' 

b.  How  effective  was  the  auditor  In  charge  of  field        .  „  ^  n  » 
work  as  a  leader  on  this  particular  audit? A  B  C  D  x. 
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:   APPENDIX  H 
DIRECTIONS :   STAFF  MEMBERS 
NAME: 


STAFF  MEMBER  CODE  NUMBER 

Select  any  six  digit  number  as  your  own  code. number. 
The  only  restriction  is  that  the  six  digits  may  not  all 
be  identical" or  consecutive.   Number  selected: 

Place  this  number  on  the  first 
^age^oT  each~or  tHe  tliree  questionnaires  that  you  are  to 
complete:   Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire,  ^^^j^^^ 
Audit  Staff  Member  Opinion  Survey,  and  Ideal  Leader 
Behavior^;>,^^^-^^^_   ^ta^:^-.:.c.^^i^>;  ■  ,.  -M.^ 


<1^. 


5^^^2.   AUDIT  TEAM  CODE  NUMBER 


This  number  identifies  the  audit  team  and  the  aud- 
itor in  charge  of  field  work  on  one  of  your  recently  coe 
pleted  field  engagements.   Insert  this  number  on  the 
first  page  of  each  form  in  this  set. 

Audit  Team  Code  Number   Auditor  in  Charge   Engagement- 


'x^i^-'*^- 


3.   FINAL  INSTRUCTIONS      .  - ■■  • 

Tear  off  this  page  when  you  have  completed  the  three 
questxOTnilFe?:   ^You  may  wish  to  refer  to  it  to  refresh 
your  memory  as  to  the  identity  of  the  auditor  m  charge 
or  audit  team  being  described.   After  your  questionnaires 
have  been  sumbitted,  you  must  destroy  this  page  to  insure 
the  confidentiality  of  this  research  project, 

THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  ASSISTANCE 
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APPENDIX  I 

DIRECTIONS:   AUDITOR  IN  CHARGE  OF  FIELD  WORK  (SUPERVISOR) 

1,   AUDIT  TEAM  CODE  NUMBER 

This  number  identifies  the  audit  team  which  you 
|- supervised  on  a  recently  completed  field  engagement. 
Enter  this  nxxmber  on  each  of  the  attached  questionnaires 
in  lieu  of  your  name  or  where  an  audit  team  code  number 
is  required. 


Audit  Team  Code  Number 


Auditor  in  Charge 


Engagement 


'•'"  2.   FINAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


■m. 


."Vi- 


ife^ 


Separate  this  page  from  the  attached  materials.   You 
must  retain  it  and  destroy  it  after  completing  the  ques- 
tionnaires.  The  researcher  has  a  similar  list  of  code 
numbers  and  it,  too,  will  be  destroyed  following  the  col- 
lection of  the  materials,  making  it  impossible  to  trace 
the  completed  questionnaires  to  any  individual  or  group, «■ 


THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  ASSISTANCE 
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APPENDIX  J 


^^-^#%lf"^^^ 


IT      ■     :.     m 


'Ra.. 


Manager's    Rating  of  Field  Work  Performance 


.fe? 


Engagement^ 
Manager 


Supervisor  (Auditor  in  Charge  of  Field  Work) 
Staff  Members 


■Audit  Team  Code  Number 


Enter  the  audit  team  code  number  on  the  attached  rating  form. 
When  the  rating  is  completed,  remove  and  destroy  this  ident- 
ification slip. 
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